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COROMINAS’ DICCIONARIO CRITICO ETIMOLOGICO:* 
AN APPRECIATION WITH SUGGESTED ADDITIONS 


What most impresses one who uses this magnificent dictionary, now 
completed after some thirty years of labor, is not only the author’s ex- 
traordinary familiarity with the whole Romance field and all the disci- 
plines that bear on it, but perhaps even more his determination to make 
it serviceable, not only to the specialist, but to a variety of other readers. 
This marked concern is reflected both in the structure of the individual 
articles and in the elaborate series of indices in the final volume. In the 
single articles we are as far from the impersonal equations and telegraphic 
comment of Meyer-Liibke as from the “Ausnahmslosigkeit der Laut- 
gesetze,” and the whole matter, in the unprecedentedly generous girth 
of four impressive volumes, seems humanized, while documentation 
remains rigorous and the treatment objective. 

We are dealing here, as the title indicates, not only with an etymo- 
logical dictionary in the narrow traditional sense, but also with a ‘“‘dic- 
cionario critico,’”’ that is to say a historical dictionary, in which etymology 
broadens out into its original meaning as a history of the vocabulary: 
“No es posible fundamentar una etimologia con el rigor indispensable 
hoy en dia, después de cien afios de lingiifstica cientffica, sin conocer a 
fondo la historia de la palabra, y ésta no se puede reconstruir sin un 
conocimiento global de la vida del vocablo a través de los siglos y a 
través de todo el espacio abarcado por la lengua castellana y aun por 
los idiomas hermanos y afines” (p. ix). The fact that the Spanish 
Academy, now engaged in the preparation of a second Diccionario 
histérico, can hardly be expected to get this ready, even on a much more 


* Diccionario critico etimolégico de la lengua castellana. By Joan Corominas. 
Editorial Gredos, Madrid. Vol. I (A-C), 1954: Ixviii + 993 pages; Vol. II 


(Ch-K), 1955: 1081 pages; Vol. III (L-Re), 1956: 1117 pages; Vol. IV (Ri-Z), 
1957 : 1224 pages. 
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modest scale than the Oxford Dictionary, for a number of generations, 
placed the author in the painful alternative of either forsaking etymology 
thus ambitiously though correctly conceived, or providing at least a 
workable substitute for a historical dictionary. This, with amazing 
courage, he elected to do, and has done with a success which, if relative 
and temporary, is nothing less than a triumph. 

In point of numbers the items alphabetized in italics through the four 
volumes exceed those of the academy dictionary. While some classes 
of words for valid reasons have been omitted, many more, and more 
important ones, have been added: medieval words, slang and obscene 
terms, foreign importations and neologisms (including estraperlo) and 
especially dialect words, notably abundant for the region of the author’s 
birth and for the Argentine, where for years he had his residence. This 
numerical] wealth is in itself significant: it means that not only Nebrija’s 
dictionary, most of Palencia’s, much of Oudin’s, but also whole dialect 
vocabularies difficult of access like Vigén’s for the Asturian of Colunga, 
or that of Lugo for the Canary Islands, the Catauro de cubanismos of 
Ortiz and Brito’s Criollismos of the Cibao have been completely ab- 
sorbed, or nearly so. Perhaps the fact that Lugo was reprinted in 1946 
by Pérez Vidal, Vigén by the Academy in 1955, and the Spanish parts of 
Palencia by John M. Hill in 1957 makes the wholesale use of such basic 
texts appear less urgent now, but it is hardly a matter for regret. The 
author, who has a predilection for certain neglected parts of the Spanish 
lexicon, such as marine terms and plant names, has made a study of 
early technical treatises on chess, carpentry and cookery, horsemanship, 
falconry and navigation, the language of the law as well as that of the 
gypsies and the underworld. Notable also is the attention he has given 
to the speech of the Moriscos and to the Mozarabic vocabulary. 

All this might be credited merely to intelligent though altogether 
admirable industry; but there is something more. It is an element of 
high conscientiousness and unflagging zeal, of keen discrimination, sensi- 
tiveness and taste, which sets this book apart from most learned com- 
pilations and far beyond the limits of mere competence. It may seem 
unusual to say this of a scientific dictionary, but it is alive, flowing with 
steady, easy strength, in calm, abundant order, unusually tolerant and 
equitable yet judicious and objective. In its own way, throughout the 
four majestic volumes, it is an inspired book. 

The author deservedly emphasizes the fact that his data are not only 
carefully checked, but largely gathered at first hand. Few specialists 
in Spanish literature could match his personal knowledge of the Spanish 
classics, and in most cases his information goes well beyond that of the 
Autoridades and even the two published volumes of the abortive Dic- 
cionario histérico. He has not read or extracted his texts mechanically, 
but with keen awareness not only of their meaning, but of the value of 
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the underlying manuscripts, the relative importance of different editions, 
the localization of each writer’s speech. In the text of the Reyes Magos, 
for instance, he suggests under vero that “por ver lo digo” (1. 15) may be 
meant for por vero, and under retérico he proposes reading in 1. 124 
retéligos instead of retéricos, to rhyme with astréligos, which he would 
substitute for streleros. This is not recorded in the Index in Vol. IV, 
which however lists a whole page (1107) of comment and corrections to 
Berceo, the Alezandre and Juan Ruiz, and to other classics including the 
Razén de amor, the Cancionero de Baena, and the Celestina. In the case 
of the Razén de amor, having concluded (III, 92) that the existence of an 
adjective lizo with the meaning of sucio is unlikely, Corominas gives his 
support to a suggestion of Carolina Michaélis that the word be dropped 
through a rearrangement of the text. 

In the individual articles, with excellent time-saving method, the 
opening paragraph briefly presents the positive results so far obtained, 
followed by a discussion of problems still unsolved and solutions sug- 
gested, even those with little apparent promise. All the data in the case 
are clearly explained, almost with eagerness, so that further research may 
be fully informed and as rapidly effective as possible. A complete history 
of each word is attempted and although this is often impossible for the 
time being, the result is sometimes surprisingly satisfying, not seldom on 
account of the author’s command of the historical and cultural back- 
ground. See for instance such words as huerco, tacaiio, zarabanda. On 
the other hand, the discussion of mesura in view of its social and moral 
importance during the Middle Ages, is disappointing. 

The documentation is sometimes sufficient to delimit fairly definitely 
the period of hegemony of a word within its particular linguistic field. 
The dictionary will be of great usefulness, for instance, in future studies 
on verbs of perception (see the remarks on sentir under oir, on mirar 
under ver, on catar etc.). 

The grouping of derivatives and unfamiliar compounds may some- 
times be surprising, for instance when the only common basis is a seman- 
tic relationship (mengano, perengano, and perencejo go with zutano; 
norte, oeste, and sur with este), but the running alphabetical repertory 
referring every word to its proper place is easily consulted. The frequent 
notes, however, microscopically numbered, are difficult to separate. 

The fourth volume brings about two hundred more pages of Adiciones 
y rectificaciones and several indices (unfortunately without page-head- 
ings), not merely the traditional lists of etyma in various languages, but 
also e.g. an index of phonology, morphology and syntax, word formation, 
lexical groups such as afronegrismos, aragonesismos, germanismos, in- 
digenismos americanos, mozarabismos, etc. The proof-reading of this 
difficult text has been excellent, even though about six pages of errata 
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have been caught, with some still to be added, such as I, xvii sipnosis for 
sinopsis, or I, 396-1 Disputa Alma y Vino for Agua y Vino. 

Our remarks so far have been mainly concerned with the organization 
of the enormous material in the book. It must be pronounced an 
unqualified success and may well set the pattern for similar dictionaries 
to come. A shift from the customary skeletonized, epigraphic style to 
the balanced discussion of which Corominas is a master would be in the 
general interest. 

As to the substance of the book, this will have to be sifted and 
evaluated by many specialists in a process which will take years and has 
already begun. The author has listed (IV, 1007 ff.) over seven pages of 
corrections and rectifications of current etymological dictionaries and 
basic works on Spanish linguistics: time will of course accumulate a 
similar list of corrections for this dictionary also. But that is normal 
progress and does not detract in any way from the present victory. 

For that is what the book represents. After the many years when 
only Monlau (1856) or Roque Barcia (1879) claimed a special concern 
for etymology, some relief was provided by the REW, presently intensi- 
fied by Garefa de Diego’s excellent Contribucién (1923, reprinted without 
change in 1943) and eventually its possibly final expansion, the one- 
volume Diccionario etimolégico of 1954. Penury was thus turned into 
ease, and at last, with Corominas, it has become downright wealth. In 
the field of etymology, except perhaps in the matter of dialect material, 
Spanish now finds little to envy in the other great Romance dictionaries. 

Professor Corominas has consistently shown a sharp sense of chronol- 
ogy, which indeed has prompted him to print after the Bibliography in 
Vol. I an Indice cronolégico de fuentes castellanas. And he has expressed 
a desire to compile still another index, “el de las épocas de aparicién de 
todas las palabras castellanas, clasificadas por grupos semdnticos y por 
siglos” (p. xxvii). Such an index would indeed be of great usefulness, 
but it will need much more preliminary work than has so far been done. 
It may even be impracticable until Spanish has achieved a historical 
dictionary along the lines of the NED. 

In a very modest way we should like to contribute to such a future 
realization. Drawing on our own reading, and as an expression of ad- 
miration and respect for Professor Corominas, we offer the following 
notes, some with new suggestions, others calling attention to omissions, 
but most of them concerned with first or very early appearances and 
with semantic variations.’ 


Aballar. Garcia de Diego’s suggestion that aballar may derive 
from aba alld, although entirely unproved, may be compared with the 


1 The abbreviated bibliographical indications refer to titles spelled out in the 
Bibliography of Corominas, or to familiar standard works. 
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hypothesis recently proposed by G. T. Artola and W. A. Eichengreen for 
French aller<a-lez, Sp. ja un lado!. Cf. ‘“Alare and Ambulare in the 
Reichenauer Glosses,’”’” MLN, LX XI (1956), 357-359. 

Abanto. As the Adiciones note, avanto occurs already in the General 
Estoria. We find it also in the middle of the fifteenth century in Mon- 
toro’s Cancionero, ed. E. Cotarelo, p. 253: “jOh necio, sefior abanto, / que 
tenéis veinte mil tiros / de maldad!” In a Farsa by Fernando Diaz 
(1520 or before, cf. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, pp. 181, 
319) we should read (I. 68) “jTomé& dun avanto!” rather than “Tomad 
un avanto,” and ignore the explanation (avanzo,Vorschusz?) proposed in 
the vocabulary. In northern Murcia it has come to mean tonto, mentecato 
(Garefa Soriano), while in the Bierzo region it is applied to an ‘aparejo 
de pesca’ (Garcia Rey), perhaps from some resemblance in shape or 
action to the vulture. Portuguese abantesma (Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. 
Mendes dos Remédios, I, 327 ; II, 356), still in popular use (cf. Schuchardt, 
“Die Cantes flamencos,’’ ZRPh., V [1881], 305), with approximately the 
meaning of abanto, may represent a crossing with pantasma. 

Abemolar. Occurs before 1597. Cf. B. de Cairasco y Figueroa, 
Obras inéditas. I. Teatro, ed. A. Cioranescu (Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
1957), p. 189: “he de . . . fingir tristeza en el rostro, abemolar la voz, 
los ojos en el suelo. . . .” 

Aburrir. The meaning of abandonar may already have developed 
out of aborrecer in the Alexandre, ed. Willis, P 2284 f.: “los fijos, e las 
mugeres por mi los aborregistes. . . . / Dexastes vuestras casas e vuestras 
heredades. . . .” 

Aco. This demonstrative, abundantly documented (cf. RFE, XIV 
[1922], 313-316; Torres Naharro, Propalladia, ed. Gillet, III, 315) 
should be included. 

Adefesio. Adefecio in Ecuador, adifesio in Costa Rica. The term 
occurs in Portuguese in Ferreira de Vasconcellos’ Comedia Eufrosina 
(I, 1; 1555, ed. E. Asensio [Madrid, 1951], p. 18): “Zombias de tudo, e 
respondeis adefesios” (Spanish tr. by Ballesteros, 1631, NBAE, XIV, 
64). Unamuno took up the question of its origin in 1912 (Obras com- 
pletas [Madrid, 1952], 779-782) and pointed to specific passages in 
Ephesians V as likely to fall on deaf ears and be ignored (perhaps the 
basic idea of the expression), namely the verses that are read to newly 
married couples about the submission of the wife and the man’s being 
“the head of the wife” (vv. 21 ff.) An antonym to adefesio was invented, 
apparently by Tirso de Molina, in El castigo del penséque, I, 6 (BAE, 734): 
“has respondido ad Galatas.” 

Alabado. Among the derivations of alabar should be mentioned the 
substantive alabado, current with various meanings in parts of Spanish 
America (cf. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, tercera ed.). 
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Alinde. The meaning of ‘aumento’ in either espejos or ojos de alinde, 
of which Julio Casares (Critica efimera [Madrid, 1918-19], I, 29) has 
given some instances: the Celestina, Velésquez de Velasco’s La Lena, 
Cervantes in La Gitanilla and La Galatea, occurs already in J. Alvarez 
Gato, Obras, ed. J. Artiles Rodriguez, p. 176: “pequefias pecas parecen 
grandes motas, como en espejo de alinde.”” Other early instances are 
found in Pedro Hurtado de la Vera, Comedia Dolerta (1572; NBAE, 
XIV, 319), who borrowed his words from the Celestina, and Villalén’s 
Crotalén (ed. Fuensanta del Valle, p. 19). From ojos de alinde it was 
easy to pass to anteojos, antojos de alinde. Juan Rufo, for instance, de- 
clared (Seiscientas apotegmas, 1596, ed. Ameztia, p. 19) that envy and 
self-love see things con antojos de alinde. Alinde of course means acero, 
but as early as Juan de Mena there appears to be a certain confusion be- 
tween the notion of enlarging mirrors and enlarging lenses, and eventually 
between enlargement and vision at a distance. Are the “‘medios es- 
peculares” of Mena’s House of Fortune transparent “cristales de au- 
mento,”’ as may well be assumed (cf. M. R. Lida de Malkiel, Juan de 
Mena, p. 261), or are they concave enlarging mirrors? Correas, in the 
early seventeenth century, could explain ojos de alinde (ed. 1906, p. 624) 
only by vaguely adding “Al que no ve bien.” The misunderstanding was 
compounded by the confusion of alinde with allende, favored by the fact 
that spectacles from Africa, indeed all optical instruments of the Arabs, 
were highly esteemed in Europe. Rabelais (Gargantua et Pantagruel, L. 
IV, Ch. v) mentions besicles d’ Afrique, and Panurge swore by his lunettes 
orientales (V, 16). In Spanish allende could mean allende del mar Medi- 
terrdneo (cf. Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, II, 250 n.), al- 
though Corominas (AJLC, I, 127) holds that allende in our formula is 
but a stereotyped remainder of an older form meaning alli. On the other 
hand, antojos de allende “que hacen las cosas pequefias grandes,” as 
Cervantes put it (Novelas ejemplares, ed. F. Rodriguez Marin, I, 90) are 
perhaps really anteojos or catelejos, and about 1608 (the Novelas ejemplares 
appeared in 1613) might reflect the recent invention of the telescope 
(cf. Marjorie Nicholson, ‘‘The Telescope and the Imagination,’’ MPA, 
XXXII [1935], 242 ff.) In this connection it is difficult to know how 
authentic may be the claims of certain “hermanos Rogete,”’ mentioned by 
Fernandez Vallin (Cultura cientifica de Espafia en el siglo XVI, in Dis- 
cursos letdos ante la Real Academia de Ciencias Exactas, Fisicas y Natu- 
rales [Madrid, 1892], p. 264). Glass mirrors coated with tin or silver 
were common in the Roman empire and in Spain the reflecting quick- 
silver was eventually also named alinde, for instance in Copla XXXVI 
by Boscén (ed. Knapp, p. 121) dedicated ‘‘Al alinde que va detrds del 
espejo.” Lope (El castigo sin venganza, ed. van Dam, p. 236) wrote in 
1631: ‘‘Pareciédme que el espejo / que los abracos repite, / por no ver tan 
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' gran fealdad / escurezié los alindes.’”” This meaning is no longer current 
and Corominas does not mention it. 

Almodonear. Corominas’ remarks s.v. almoneda should put an 
end to the uncertainty about the meaning of almodonear in El juez de los 
divorcios of Cervantes. The context, as he shows, indubitably supports 
the suggestion put forward by Garcia Gémez that the word stands for 
almonedear. 

Amajadar. This verb, not mentioned in the alphabetized repertory, 
but only under majada, appears in the late fifteenth century Coplas de 
unos tres pastores, attributed to Reynosa (PQ, X XI [1942], 29, 1. 12). 

Anabolena. A curious example of the passage of a proper name into 
a common noun as well as a linguistic reflection of the Reformation, 
anabolena in Western Asturias (Acevedo-Ferndndez) still means perdida, 
loca, descocada, in Murcia (Alberto Sevilla) mujer de poco juicio, descarada, 
farotona. As an adjective in Murcia (Soriano) anaboleno, -na means 
embustero, enredador, bellaco. Valle-Inclan used the substantive in 
Divinas palabras (1920) and Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, who reported this 
(El espafiol en Santo Domingo, p. 58), added that the substantive at least 
was also current in the Dominican Republic. Spaniards heard of Anne 
Boleyn’s decapitation in 1536 through a pamphlet published apparently 
in the same year, of which the title suggests compassion with the 
victim (“E las dolorosas palabras / que dixo la desuenturada llamada 
Reyna .. .,” ef. Vindel, Manual, nr. 2.919), but in the middle of the 
century the Coplas de trescientas cosas mds (RHi, IX [1902], 263) 
suggested that “el alma de Ana Bolena / yba haziendo tornica [i.e., 
esparto rope ].” A horrible figure astride the Tarasca in Toledo proces- 
sions is traditionally known as Ana Bolena (cf. 8. R. Parro, Toledo en la 
mano [Toledo, 1857], I, 722). How persistent has been the memory of 
Anne Boleyn in Castile appears from a sketch by R. B. Cunninghame- 
Graham entitled At Navalcdén (in Rodeo [New York, 1936], p. 202 f.) in 
which the village priest, an Asturian, probably before 1900, still fired 
with indignation at Anne Boleyn, told the author, “As one who is enun- 
ciating an eternal verity. . . . ‘Sir, she is burning in hell fire for all 
eternity.’ ’’ See also, below, treque. 

Anatomia. The meaning skeleton appears before Cervantes, e.g., 
in Rueda (ed. Moreno Villa, p. 209): “;Dé6nde estan las notomfas de los 
muertos?’’; in Bartolomé de Villalba, El pelegrino curioso (ca. 1577, ed. 
Gayangos, II, 119): “los brazos consumidos, notomia propiamente 
parece.” Fr. anatomie for squelette is on record since the middle of the 
sixteenth century (Huguet), Eng. anatomy for skeleton since 1594 (NED). 
The assimilation to notomia appears as early as the late fifteenth century 
(Castro, Glosarios, p. Ixxii, n. 2) and is standard in technical treatises 
such as Bernaldo Gregorio’s Libro de medicina (1513) or Bernardino 
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Montafia’s Libro de anothomia del hombre (1551), and as late as Gracidn 
(El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, I, 265; III, 11; also notomista). 
French also knew anotomie (Huguet) and there was an American notamy 
(H. Wentworth, American Dialect Dictionary [1944]). A wrong divi- 
sion produced Sp. otomta as well as Eng. atomy (1597), and otomia ac- 
quired in Santo Domingo the meaning of insulto (Malaret, Diccionario), 
maldad in Costa Rica (Vocabulario Tico), crueldad in Nicaragua (A. 
Valle, Diccionario del habla nicaragiiense, p. 205) and Colombia (Revollo, 
Costefiismos), mala accién, atrocidad, salvajada in Venezuela (cf. A. Rosen- 
blat, Buenas y malas palabras [Caracas-Madrid, 1957], p. 158 ff.). This 
variant drew from D. Rubio (La anarquta del lenguaje en la América 
espafiola, II, 79 f.) the unacceptable suggestion (later mentioned by 
M. L. Wagner, Notes linguistiques sur l’argot barcelonais, p. 71, n.) that 
the savage Mexican Otomf tribe might have something to do with this. 
An apparently earlier wrong division had produced sotomta from las 
otomias, e.g., in Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo, ed. F. Rodriguez 
Marin, p. 305: ‘Antes lo seria yo [i.e., casada ] con una sotomia de muerte 
que contigo.” 

Arrugar. Two of the meanings not mentioned by Corominas, but 
now recorded by the Academy, deserve some attention, viz. 4. encogerse 
and 5. (Germ.) huirse, escaparse. In Juan de Molina’s Vocabulario en 
lengua castellana y mexicana (1571, ed. Mexico, 1955, p. 45) it simply 
meant plegar, and probably also in Cervantes (Entremeses, ed. Schevill- 
Bonilla, p. 31): “Este capuz arruga, Vademecum, / y dile al padre que 
sobre el te preste / vna dozena de reales.”” From this meaning, ‘to fold’ 
or ‘reduce in volume,’ hence to ‘cause to disappear’ might develop ‘to 
steal,’ represented in underworld speech by arrugador for ‘ladrén’ (Hill, 
Voces germanescas) and perhaps arruga and arrogar. Cf. Rojas Zorrilla, 
Del rey abajo ninguno, I, 778 f.: “quiero, a solas y sentado, / mamarme lo 
que he arrugado, / sin que me viese Teresa.” With this we may connect 
hacer una arruga, that is ‘una estafa,’ current in Ecuador, Panama and 
Peru (Malaret), and Guayaquil’s hacer o plantar arruga (Lemos, 
Semdntica), as well as Cuba’s arrugar for ‘embromar, fastidiar, molestar’ 
(Dihigo, Lézico cubano), perhaps also Mexico’s arrugar for ‘pavonear, 
coquetear’ (Ramos i Duarte) or ‘molestar’ (Tabasco, cf. Santamaria). 
The meaning ‘humillar, rebajar a alguien’ was reported in Cuenca by 
Lépez Barrera (Estudios de semdntica regional, p. 18 f.) in such a context 
as ‘‘Mi hija arrugé ayer en el paseo a todas las sefioritas.”” The connec- 
tion here may lie in encogerse, which is also perceptible in Mexican 
acobardarse, tener miedo (Santamaria). Arrugarse for escaparse is at- 
tributed to the Germania by the Academy, but not mentioned by Hill. 
It was used by Lope de Vega in Amar sin saber a quién, |. 3034 ff.: “la 
mula en que os arrugasteis / cuando al buen don Juan dejasteis / con las 
manos en la masa”; also by Benavente, in a jdécara about”’ dofia Isabel, la 
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-]ladrona, que azotaron y cortaron las orejas en Madrid,” and in at least 


two entremeses of the year 1645 (cf. E. Cotarelo, Coleccién, II, 542; II, 
568; II, 575). The thought naturally arises whether this meaning might 
not have developed from the primitive riga for ‘camino’ (*ad-rugare 
‘hacerse al camino’) rather than by way of ‘to fold, to cause to disappear.’ 

Asombrado (cf. sombra). With the rare meaning of hecho sombra it 
occurs in Yfiigo de Mendoza’s Vita Christi (Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero 
cast. del siglh XV, NBAE, XIX, 18-2), where a shepherd maintains 
that the angel, whose sudden appearance frightened them, might be the 
walking ghost of some evildoer: “calla, calla, Juan Pastor, / que sy es 
algund pecador / que viene asy asombrado / a meternos en pauor. . . .” 

Autan. Tanto is discussed, but autdn, de autdn (beber de autén) for 
Fr. d’autant, is not mentioned. Cf. Propalladia, ed. Gillet, III, 533 f. 

Baila for baile was current before the Golden Age, even if the read- 
ing in Alexandre (979) should not prove valid. Rodrigo de Reinosa (ed. 
Cossfo [Madrid, 1950], p. 91) wrote in some rustic coplas: “Hiz baila 
palanciada.” In an obscene poem recorded by Barbieri (Cancionero 
musical, nr. 412, p. 211) we read: “Y atestelle [sic] mica . . . / peruza 
colorada para la baila.” See also Salaya, Farsa, ed. Gillet, p. 55, 1. 63: 
“de la bayla enamorado” (and note). Aragonese knows the expression 
ser uno el duefio de la baila (Acad., s.v. duefio). Francisco de las Natas, 
Comedia Tidea (1550 or before), 1. 822 (ap. Cronan, p. 27) used baylada, 
not to designate a tune, but with the meaning of dance: “‘que me rebuellen 
[sic] los pies / por hazer vna baylada.”’ 

Baliza. There is another early Portuguese example in Gil Vicente, 
Triunfo do inverno (Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remédios, II, 225), where the 
Sierra de Sintra, a landmark, is called ‘“‘Balisa de navegantes.”’ 

Banco. With the meaning of ‘establecimiento de crédito’ it occurs in 
Spanish as early as 1504. . Cf. Correspondencia de los Reyes Catélicos con 
el Gran Capitdén, in RBAM, 1911-12, p. 422 (Medina del Campo, 2 de 
Enero, 1504): “Por otras vos avemos escrito el cuydado que tenemos de 
embiaros dinero para la paga dessa gente y armada, y a causa de los dos 
vancos que han quebrado en Italia hay tanta difficultad de fallarse aqua 
cambio para alla, que teniendolo ya una vez concertado, se descon- 
certo. ...” Cf. also Dr. Saravia de la Calle, Instrucion de mercaderes, 
Medina del Campo, 1547 (first 1544), ap. Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en 
Medina del Campo (Madrid, 1895), p. 50 f.: “El cambiador que tiene 
banco da por el florin veynte y ocho sueldos.” 

Bancorroto. Before Minsheu recorded bancarrota in 1617, bancorroto 
was used by Cairasco, Obras inéditas, I, Teatro, ed. A. Cioranescu, I, 190: 
“Si en casa de los mercaderes, con estas restituciones del treinta por 
ciento y estos bancorrotos, no hay memoria de Regalo.” 

Belico. In 1480 Diego de Valera, Epistolas (Madrid, 1878), p. 50 
wrote: “E commo en bélicos abtos se gane el onor....” It was also 
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freely used by Diaz Tanco de Fregenal, e.g., in his Triumpho bélico 
notable, one of Los veinte triumphos (15307), ed. A. Rodriguez Mojiino 
(Madrid, 1945). 

Belleguin. This archaic synonym for alguacil was recognized by the 
Academy, but omitted here. 

Bernardinas. It would seem that the meaning ‘valentonadas, brava- 
tas,’ proposed by the Autoridades, or, as the 1956 Academic dictionary 
puts it, mentiras . . . lo que se dice fingiendo valentias o cosas extraordi- 
narias, is not incorrect, but that the definition by Covarrubias is more 
exact: unas razones que ni atan ni desatan, y no significan nada. In fact 
bernardinas are mostly double talk, a form of practical joking associated 
with student life, occasionally practiced in the circus and still current in 
this country among people in show business. There are two good illus- 
trations in Cervantes, one in Rinconete y Cortadillo (ed. Rodriguez 
Marin, p. 265), showing how Cortado, after stealing the sexton’s purse, 
also takes away his lace handkerchief by talking nonsense, while fixing 
him with a hypnotic stare; the other, in the Comedia del laberinto de 
amor (Comedias y entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, II, 246-248) in which 
two student-servants (capigorristas) bewilder the Duke Anastasio by 
their outlandish vocabulary: “‘Diganos, gentilhombre, / assi la diosa de 
la verecundia reciproque tu nombre, / y el blanco pecho de tremante 
enjundia / soborne en confornino: / jadénde va, si sabe, este camino?” 

. and so forth, mixing invented formations like marcutcios, gamiciuo, 
tronto with snatches of ordinary speech and culto words. Around the 
turn of the sixteenth century, actors might well be adept at this, and 
Agustin de Rojas in 1604 wrote a whole entremés ‘sin titulo’ (E. Cotarelo, 
Coleccién, NBAE, XVIII, 363 ff.) in disparates, with bits of foreign speech 
and mannered or invented words of which he said “esta lengua entiende 
Rios / y otros que echan bernardinas.”’ ‘Crowveny and brannis’-talk, one 
might say. As to the origin of the word, we agree with Corominas 
that there is probably no connection with Bernardo del Carpio. On the 
other hand the notion of stupidity implied by the derivation from 
Bernart, the ass of the Roman de Renart, as suggested by Spitzer, or from 
the “necedade atribuida aos frades bernardos” (cf. also J. Ribeiro, 
Frases feitas, II [Lisboa, 1909], 286) does not attach naturally to the 
bernardina, which essentially is not stupid, but often clever, although, 
as Oudin recognized, necessarily disjointed. One might think of the 
Italian idiom dire di Berta e di Bernardo, which means to talk of un- 
connected things, as in Franco Sacchetti, Novelle, ed. Gigli, II, 257: “E ’1 
Gonella ne va drieto a un banco, e la ragionava alcuna volta di Berta e di 
Bernardo.” Berta, moreover, can mean ‘burla, beffa’ and dar la berta 
means ‘to deceive.’ Professor Castro, La realidad histérica de Espafa 
(Mexico, 1954), p. 99, n. 19 has suggested a connection with ‘Bernardo, 
simbolo de lo falso e inane’”’ in expressions such as “la espada de B., que 
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-ni pincha, ni corta, ni hace dafio,” but this also fails to convey the neces- 


sary notion of incoherence. 

Bisodia. The author has overlooked my note on ‘‘Dofia Bisodia and 
Santo Ficeto,’"’ HR, XV (1942), 68-70, which points out a late fifteenth- 
century instance by Lucena. There is also a further allusion by Fray 
Juan de Pineda in his Agricultura cristiana (1589), p. 12, criticizing 
noblemen who enter church “con el santoviceto y el dafiabisodia.”’ 

Bixa. In the discussion of bicho mention might be made of the 
Spanish derivations of It. biscia, current since Dante (Terlingen, p. 326) 
and there already narrowed down to the meaning of culebra, as was later 
to be the case with bicho in seventeenth-century Spanish dictionaries. 
Cf. Santillana, Comedieta de Ponca, NBAE, XIX, 409-1: “‘la bandera, / la 
qual contenia la devoradora / bixa milanesa.” This was the great 
snake, half-swallowing a naked man in the armorial bearings‘of the 
Visconti family, fully described later by Fernandez de Oviedo, Las Quin- 
quagenas, ed. V. de la Fuente, I, 144 as “la biza que es vna culebra azul 
en campo blanco. . . .” 

Boletin. The form bolatin was used various times by the Italianizing 
Diaz Tanco de Fregenal in Los veinte triumphos (15307), fol. cxxvii ro: 
“do cedulas muchas, vi ser deramadas [sic] / y mil bolatines” ; fol. cxxx 
ro: “do sus bolatines, echo por el prado / mostrando quien era, la que el 
veneraua”’; fol. cxxxi vo: “por el bolatin que escriuio fue gozoso.”’ 

Bombarda. An instance perhaps earlier than Santillana’s occurs in 
Pero Tafur’s Andangas y viajes (1435-39), ed. Madrid, 1874, I, 162 f.: 
“Bien fornida de grant ballesteria é bombardas” (also I, 219). The 
derivation bombardera appears in 1548 in Fr. de Holanda’s De la pintura 
antigua, translated from Portuguese into Spanish by M. Denis in 1563, 
ed. E. Tormo and F. J. S4nchez Cantén (Madrid, 1921), p. 181: “con- 
traminas, trincheras, bombarderas.”’ 

Bonanza. Before Villasandino, bonanca occurs in the Spanish trans- 
lation prepared by Juan de Cuenca (MS, 14 c.) of a Portuguese version by 
Roberto Paym, “Canénigo de Lisboa,” of John Gower’s Confessio 
amantis. Cf. Confision del amante, ed. A. Birch-Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 
1909), p. 140: “‘tienpo fuerte e tras el bonanga.’”’ As Corominas points 
out on the authority of Nobiling, Old Gal. Ptg. béaca, bonaga is docu- 
mented in the 13th century. Lang, Cancioneiro gallego-castelhano, p. 196, 
refers to various early forms, including OPtg. bonaga, in Alfonso el Sabio. 

Bozo. There seems to have existed a derivation esbozar, applied to 
young men who are growing the first down on their upper lip. In 
Encina’s Plécida y Vitoriano (Teatro, p. 292) a lady about town, named 
Eritea, boasts of having ‘plucked’ mozalvillos: ‘Bien pelaba y repelaba / 


De aquesta gente que esboza / Que en el verde retoza, / que pelo no les 
dejaba.”’ 
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Bria. This word, possibly a regressive formation from brial, occurs 
with approximately the same meaning in Yfiigo de Mendoza’s Vita 
Christi, NBAE, XIX, 20-2: “Garcones de branca bria (rh. alegria) / 
trobejan con vn mocuelo.” 

Bréjula. Before Nebrija, the word was used by Diez de Games, E] 
Victorial, ed. Mata Carriazo, p. 36: “Concertaron las brizxulas gevadas 
con la piedra yman.”’ 

Cacao. Before Ferndndez de Oviedo, Herndn Cortés used the vari- 
ant, or misspelling, cacap in his Cartas de relacién, BAE, XXII, 28-2: 
“cacap, que es una fruta como almendras, que ellos venden molida, y 
tiénenla en tanto, que se trato por moneda en toda la tierra.” The 
meaning of money, incidentally still clings to cacau in Catalonia (M. L. 
Wagner, Notes linguistiques, p. 43; Givanel, Argot barcelont, p. 22) and 
cacao in Portugal. To the curious assimilations of eatables with money 
mentioned by Wagner may be added hAarina in the Antilles (Malaret) 
and dough in this country. 

Caim4n. Perhaps it is worth while to add a few fairly early in- 
stances. Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, Milicia y descriptién de las 
Indias, 1599, ed. Madrid, 1892, explained caimanes by referring to “‘los 
lagartos que cuelgan en las iglesias” (ap. Gonzalo Menéndez Pidal, 
Imagen del mundo hacia 1570 ...[Madrid, 1944], p. 131). Cf. 
also Christoval de Mesa, Las Eglogas y Georgicas de Virgilio (Madrid, 
1618), fol. 142 ro: “desprecio los soberuios huracanes, / y a pesar 
de Ballenas, y Caymanes, / seguro y saluo al puerto amado vino.” 

Camarada. For the strange camerado we pointed out in MPh, 
XXXIV (1936-37), 360, see now W. Horn, “ ‘Armado=armada’ bei 
Shakespeare,” Archiv, vol. 177 (1940), 98. 

Camarlengo. Before the Cancionero de Stifiiga (ca. 1460) the word 
appears in 1438 in the Corbacho of Alonso Martinez de Toledo, ed. Pérez 
Pastor, p. 292. 

Caribe. There is no mention of this word to which Henriquez Urefia 
devoted one of his careful studies (cf. Para la historia de los indigenismos, 
pp. 95-102, quoted elsewhere by Corominas). Eugenio de Salazar (ca. 
1560, Cartas [Madrid, 1868], p. 5) used it already in a transferred sense: 
“de estos caribes que tragan gente humana, gusanos que comen las 
carnes de los cortesanos . . . no tengo lengua para hablar.” Quifiones de 
Benavente, NBAE, XVIII, 647, wrote of “un caribe con sotana.” 

Catarribera (cf. catar, p. 728-2). Before Antonio de Guevara (1529), 
it was used in some late fifteenth-century Coplas by Quirés, NBAE, 
XXII, 302-2: “Yo serui vn cataribera.” 

Centinela. There is an equally early use of the word in Diaz Tanco 
de Fregenal who, like Covarrubias later, assumed a connection of centinela 
with scintilar, an assumption which may help to explain the replacement 
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of the initial s- of It. sentinella by Spanish c-. Cf. Los veinte triumphos 
(1530?), fol. cix ro: ‘Por fas o por nephas pues le conuenia / entre 
scintinelas espende sus joyas’”; Palinodia de los Turcos (1547), ed. A. 
Rodriguez Mofiino, Badajoz, 1947, fol. xx vo: “onde colu bey y chereoli 
bassa ordonaron sus scintinelas por quartales por mas seguridad.” 

Cerib6n. This word is found in slightly different forms before 
Eugenio de Salazar. Cf. Almoneda en disparates, Burgos, ca. 15287, in 
V. Castafieda—A. Huarte, Nueva coleccién de pliegos sueltos (Madrid, 
1933), p. 47: “vn tutor que a su menor / dizque hizo cedabon’’; A. de 
Villegas Selvago, Comedia Selvagia (1554), Madrid, 1873, p. 116: “‘con- 
fesindose por pobre, por una moneda de plata hard, comu dicen, ciri- 
bones.”’ There is also an instance (ceribones) in the Picara Justina, ed. 
Puyol, II, 217, but it is not clear. 

Cometa (cf. coma III). For examples of the word before Mariana, 
in fact from the fifteenth century on, cf. Torres Naharro, Propalladia, ed. 
Gillet, ITI, 711. 

Comodo (cf. modo). Cémodo and incémodo were used as substantives 
by Ignacio de Loyola, Ejercicios espirituales (Autégrafo espafiol), ed. 
Madrid, 1950, p. 85: “Quarto: considerar raciocinando quantos c6mmodos 
o provechos se me siguen con el tener el officio o beneficio propuesto . . . 
y, por el contrario, considerar assimismo los incé6mmodos y peligros que 
hay en el tener.” Cuervo, Diccionario, quotes an instance from Santa 
Teresa and one from Cervantes. 

Confal6én. Earlier examples in Juan de Lucena, Libro de vida beata, 
1463, ed. Paz y Melia (Opizisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVI, 
Madrid, 1892), p. 172: “La cruz y el confalon por ensefias”’ ; Diaz Tanco, 
Los veinte triumphos, fol. xxvj ro (1527): “con vn aguila repuesta / en 
medio sus confalones’’; fol. lxxi ro (1530): “y el de ranucio con sus 
confalones.”’ 

Contenteza (cf. contento). Delicado, La lozana andaluza, ed. Lara, 
p. 85, has the Italianism contenteza, still carried as archaic by the Academy 
(18th ed.): ““No quiero que de mi se parte tal contenteza.’’ Also used by 
Juan de Valdés (Terlingen, p. 347). 

Coronel. The example in Torres Naharro’s Soldadesca (1509?) may 
be the earliest available; cf. Propalladia, III, 406. 

Coscorr6n. Coxcorrén (var. cocorrén) occurs in Carvajal’s Trayedia 
Josephina (1535), ed. Gillet, 1. 347. There are two instances of cocorrén 
in Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura christiana (1589), meaning ‘golpe en la 
cabeza.’ Such forms as Western Asturian cocorote (see cogote for ‘cabeza’) 
may have induced the loss of the s from coscorrén. 

Cossante (cf. correr, p. 913-2). Eugenio Asensio in RFE, XXXVII 
(1953), 135 ff. and now in his book Poética y realidad en el cancionero 
peninsular de la edad media (Madrid, 1957), pp. 181-224, with additions 
pp. 230-240, has established that cossante is a misreading of the title of 
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Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s poem by Amador de los Rios, and that 
corsaute (var. cosaute, cosaote), sometimes confirmed by the rhyme (e.g,, 
faraute in Cota, NBAE, XXII, 583) and found in a Sybil-fragment of 
ca. 1400, in Diez de Games, Miguel Lucas de Iranzo, Cota, Montoro, and 
Fernando de la Torre, is the French coursault, a somewhat rare word 
used by Eustache Deschamps to designate a dance. 

Culebra. Mention might be made of the idiom dar culebra, which 
Bonilla (Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo (Madrid, 1910], p. 148) 
illustrates with examples from Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and Salas 
Barbadillo. 

Cuyo (cf. que, 933-2). The substantivated cuyo appears already in 
Gil Vicente’s Don Duardos (Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remédios, ITI, 154): 
“Pero ella no tiene cuyo.”” As Mir remarked (Rebusco), cuyo does not 
necessarily mean amante, but rather duefio, and thus sometimes marido, 

Chacona (cf. chacota). Before Géngora (1606), where the dance itself 
is not meant, the term designated the dance in an Agradable coloquio 
donde se propone la defensa que el Angel de nuestra guarda nos hace, con 
ciertos sucesos espantosos que sucedieron en ciertos lugares de Espaiia con 
muchachos que cantaban cantares deshonestos, reprinted in Malaga in 1606, 
but dated 1592 by Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin in the margin of his 
manuscript notes (Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid), where he quoted as 
follows: ‘Quien traxo 4 Espafia los vicios / del blasfemar demasiado / y 
os deshonestos bayles / de Chacona y Zambapalo / La Zarabanda. . . .” 

Chambariles (cf. chamarilero, II, 10). The variant charanbiles 
occurs in Villalén’s Didlogo de las transformaciones (second half of the 
sixteenth century), NBAE, VII, 121, where the shoemaker Micilo tells 
his cock: “Por cierto, yo nunca oy cuentos ni musicas mas agraciadas que 
aquellas que hazen entre si quando en mucha priesa se encuentran las 
hormas y charanbiles con el tranchete.”” There seems to be an obvious 
connection between the curved shoe-last or shoe-tree and the curved 
wooden rod, in the shape of a clothes-hanger, which is slipped under the 
leg-tendons of cattle carcases and by which they are suspended. 

Derriscar. With the meaning of despefiar(se) the word is still current 
in the Canary Islands (cf. Lugo, ed. Pérez Vidal, p. 85) and was used 
before 1597 by Bartolomé Cairasco, Obras, ed. Cioranescu, I, 253: 
“Toma esta daga; ahércate, perdida; / derriscate. . . .”” The Academy 
recognizes an archaic derriscar, but with the meaning of limpiar, desem- 
barazar. 

Descruciar. There is no mention here (nor in Garcia de Diego's 
new etymological dictionary) of the Latinism descruciar (almost always 
used as a passive) with the meaning of atormentar, atormentar mucho. 
The simple cruciar, cruicgiar was current in medieval Spanish (cf. Solalinde, 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II [Madrid, 1925], 250) e.g., in Juan Ruiz, 
st. 112d: “Yo cruygjaua por ella, otro la avie val dia [i.e. baldfa].”’ With 
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the same meaning we find descruciar in Encina, Cancionero (1496), fol. 
xevii ro: “que estoy cargado de llorio / y en otros cuydos descruzio.” 
But in most cases Encina, as well as Lucas Ferndndez, construed the 
prefix as negating the root-meaning of the word and used descruciar for 
librar(se), renunciar a, descansar. Cf. Encina, Cancionero, fol. xxxvi vo: 
“debroca siempre peor / los corderos sin sabor / ya descrucian de la 
leche” (rendering Virgil’s Third eclogue, |. 6: ‘““Et sucus pecori, et lac 
subducitur agnis’’) ; fol. xxxvii ro: “‘y tu Palemon pascual / descrucia me 
deste loco’”’; fol. xl vo: “canta cantos pastoriles / dexa las cosas sotiles / 
descruzia de tal cuydado”’ ; fol. xevii vo: “Ora carillo descruzia / de seguir 
esta zagala”’; T’eatro, p. 115: ‘“‘Gasajemos esta vida, / descruziemos del 
trabajo” ; Encina, ap. Barbieri, Cancionero musical, nr. 387 : “No descrucies 
del vivir, / Muestra largo sufrimiento” ; Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y églogas, 
p. 159: “Descruciemos ya de penas, / Qu’es Cristo nacido ya,” 179: 
“Mudar quiero la costumbre, / Descruciar quiero de mal.” Probably 
descluzio in Gil Vicente’s Auto pastorial castelhano (1502; Obras, ed. 
Mendes dos Remédios, III, 16), so far unexplained or wrongly explained 
(the Hamburg edition, ITI, 395 suggested desahucio) is probably a variant 
of descrucio. Lucas Ferndndez, p. 120, used the substantive descrucio for 
tormento : ‘‘Estas rizones me fiota; / Los ahuncos y descrucios, / Sobrecejos, 
respellucios, / Qu’es amorfo, remota.” 

Dusnar. Under desnudar reference might be made to the variant 
dusnar, dusiiar. Cf. Encina, Cancionero, fol. xeviii ro: “‘dusna dusna el 
camarron”; Teatro, p. 123: ““Encomiénzate a dusnar,” 403 ‘“‘dusna el 
balandrén”; Lucas Ferndndez, p. 146: ‘‘Mas si me dusfio el capucho / 
M4s nadaré que una trucha.” 

Echacuervo. See my article “Spanish echacuervo(s),”” RPh, X 
(1957), 148-155. 

Ejemplar. The adjective was used by Alexo Venegas in his foreword 
to Alvar Gémez, Teolégica descripcién de los misterios sagrados, Toledo, 
1541, ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, 66: ‘‘novela ejemplar.” Also by Juan 
de Millis Godinez (see Palau, 2nd ed., II, 46) in the title of a translation 
of Bandello, Historias trdgicas exemplares sacadas de las obras del Bandello 
(through the French version by Buoisteau and Belleforest, Paris, 1568, 
which does not use the word, at least in the title), Salamanca, 1589, 
Madrid, 1596, Valladolid, 1603. After this the word is used more 
frequently, first by Cervantes (1613), by G. de Céspedes y Meneses, 
Primera parte de historias peregrinas y exemplares, Caracoca, 1623 (also 
1628, 1630, 1674); in Juan de Pifia Izquierdo’s Novelas exemplares y 
prodigiosas historias, Madrid, 1624, Luis Pacheco de Narvdez’s Historia 
exemplar de las dos constantes mugeres espafiolas, Madrid, 1635 ete. Jean 
Palet in 1604 translated eremplar by Fr. exemplaire and Victor’s Tesoro 
de las tres lenguas (1606) recorded exemplar castigo. Oudin in the edition 
of 1645 and perhaps in earlier editions mentions hombre exemplar. 
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Elegante. In 1479 Mosén Diego de Valera, Epistolas (Madrid, 1878), 
p. 44, wrote to Diego del Castillo about “la elegancia de tu graciosa 
letra’ and “tu discreta y elegante epistola.’’ 

Embajador. Before 1463 (Juan de Lucena: ambaziador) the word 
was used in more completely hispanicized form by Juan Rodriguez de la 
Camara (d. ca. 1450) and by Diez de Games in El Victorial (finished 
1448). Cf. Propalladia, III, 412 f. 

Emboscada. Before Hurtado de Mendoza (1571-75) the word ap- 
pears in a Relacién muy verdadera (1549) by a certain Hier6nymo Cabani- 
llas (ap. Pérez Pastor, Laimprenta en Medina del Campo, p. 65-1: “‘salieron 
tambien otros cauallos de los del castillo que estauan puestos [en] 
emboscada tras vnos 4rboles.”” Also in Calvete de Estrella, El felicisimo 
viaje del... Principe Don Felipe, Madrid, 1552, ed. M. Artigas, 
Madrid, 1930, II, 58: ‘““Dende a poco vino una emboscada por una floresta, 
que detrds del castillo no muy lejos estaba.” 

Embuste. To the sparse documentation of this mysterious word 
may be added an example, before 1597, in Cairasco, Obras, ed. Cioranescu, 
I, 264 “agora con embustes engafidndola.” There are at least four in- 
stances in the Gitanilla of Cervantes (Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez 
Marin, I, 64): “la gitana vieja oyé el ensalmo y el embuste.’”’ Also I, 65, 
102; D.Q., I, 28 ete. 

Engrifar (cf. grifo). Before Luis de Granada, Rodrigo Cota used the 
word. Cf. NBAE, XXII, 587-2; “temblar y gagadear / los galillos 
engrifar. .. .” 

Envarar (cf. varar). There is an early instance of envarar in Lucas 
Ferndndez’s Comedia de Bras-Gil y Beringuella (ca. 1498-15007) with the 
Portuguese meaning of encallar. Cf. facsimile of 1514 ed., fol. Aij: 
“a mi mal fio allo guarida / y en mi bien fio allo reparo / de rato en rato 
menuaro / voy como tras perra el perro / o baca tras su becerro. . . .” 

Enxerir. The verb may have the meaning of enflaquecer or turbar in 
Rodrigo Cota’s Didlogo entre el amor y un viejo (NBAE, XXII, 582-2), 
when Amor reproaches the old man saying: ‘‘tu nos sueles embayr, / tu 
nos sabes enzerir / como egibcio nuestra vista.” 

Esbirro. This Italianism may be caught, just as it was emerging 
from its source, long before 1614, in Delicado’s Lozana andaluza (1528), 
ed. Lara, p. 41, where a Spanish washerwoman in Rome asks: “. . . pensa 
ta que ho paura del tu esbirro? 4 ti y 4 él os lo haré comer crudo. . . .” 

Escusero (cf. esconder). To the apparently earliest quotation from 
Juan Ruiz 1505d, in which Corominas correctly interprets the word as 
meaning ‘furtivo,’ may be added some examples, mostly applied to dogs, 
with the meaning in some cases of ‘traicionero’: Yihigo de Mendoza, 
Vita Christi, NBAE, XIX, 42-1: “y con cara lisongera, / como mastin 
escusero / halagan en la carrera / por que con falsa manera / nos muerdan 
mas de lijero”; J. Alvarez Gato, Obras, p. 71; “Sy me vo sales ma ver / 
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paresces perro escusero”’; Castillejo, Obras, ed. Dominguez Bordona, IV, 
196: “Por poner escusaciones / Andades con arrebato, / Escusero.” 
Coll y Altabés (ap. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, Suplemento, 
p. xxii) records it as used in the Litera “para indicar que un hombre o un 
animal se marcha sigilosamente 6 huye con cautela.” 

Espingarda. In 1482 Mosén Diego de Valera wrote (Epistolas, p. 59) 
“porque mas 4 su saluo pudiesen ayudarse de las espingardas é vallesteria.”’ 

Estafermo. The word derives from the Italian substantive stafermo, 
which appears to be unknown to Italian lexicographers (cf. Terlingen, 
p. 314). We are evidently dealing here, as in the case of bisofio, with a 
word invented by Spaniards in Italy, fully substantiated by Spanish texts 
and dictionaries, but practically foreign to Italians. The device which 
the word designates (the figure of a man standing up and girating on its 
vertical axis) was known in Italy as early as Boccaccio under the name of 
il saracino (cf. Tommaseo-Bellini) and the game was called correre al 
saracino (Crusca), later as quintana. Describing it as practiced in Rome 
at Carnival time in 1501, E. Rodocanachi, Une cour princiére au Vatican 
pendant la Renaissance (Paris, 1925), p. 235, speaks of it as a novelty, 
but it may have been only a revival fostered by the Spaniards under the 
Borgia Pope Alexander VI (d. 1503). In Naples, center of Spanish 
influence, the game, significantly, became known as It. sortice, from Sp. 
sortija, correr sortija. It is not unlikely that the term partly owes its 
later survival to a curious book by a certain Ignacio de la Erbada en- 
titled Las fantasmas de Madrid, y estafermos de la Corte, Saiamanca, 
1761-63, in four volumes, reprinted in Madrid in 1852. 

Estafeta (p. 318). Cf. Diaz Tanco, Palinodia (1547), fol. xviii ro: 
“y luego auiso por estafeta al Infante Zisimo.”” Lope deVega coined the 
adjective estafetifera: cf.Epistola a don Diego Féliz Quijada (ap. 8. Mon- 
toto, BRAE, XXVIII [1948], 134): “Poblar la estafetifera maleta.” 

Estantigua. The variant estentigua occurs in J. Uzeda de Septlveda’s 
Comedia Grassandora (printed 1537 or before; RHi, LX XII [1928], 5 
ff., 1. 1662 ff.) : “yo cuido que anda en pena / qualque alma o estentigua,”’ 
1, 1802 f.: “no miras al estentigua / con sus hambrientas quixadas.”’ This 
suggestion of a devouring coco reappears in Salas Barbadillo’s El curioso 
y sabio Alejandro (1634), BAE, XXXIII, 5-2: “Fué un coco, una 
estantigua, un espantajo de todos los vasallos del gran duque de Mos- 
covia.” There is a possible connotation of fdolo in the anonymous 
Comedia Seraphina of 1521 (ed. Fuensanta del Valle, Madrid, 1894, 
p. 380) where an ugly woman is described as “la vista como fdolo del 
tiempo antiguo, el andar y visién de estantigua y fantasma de noche . . .” 
and in Nieremberg’s Epistolario (printed 1649, ed. N. Alonso Cortés, 
p. 60 f.): “‘zCémo no hay quien pierda el respeto a este tirano, ni derribe 
este fdolo, ni acometa esta estantigua o espantajo de ciegos. . . .?” Re- 
lated perhaps to the concept of procession is the meaning fila, hilera, or 
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perhaps grupo numeroso, as in Hernando Alonso de Herrera’s Breve 
disputa de ocho levadas contra Aristotil y sus secuaces (1517, ed. A. Bonilla, 
RHi, L [1920], 45): “una estantigua de casas donde los estudiantes se 
aposentan”’ (the Latin text: ‘‘numerosis edibus’’). The meaning persona 
mal vestida, common in Western Asturias (Acevedo-Hernadndez) is found 
in Quevedo’s Buscén (1626; ed. Castro, p. 166): “una estantigua vestida 
de bayeta hasta los pies, mds rafda que su vergiienza.””’ The notion of 
tallness probably reflects an international folk-belief in certain ghostlike 
figures which could suddenly grow to monstrous proportions. An early 
seventeenth-century collection of exempla, which obviously goes back to 
medieval sources, tells the story of a man who induced two women to 
accompany him along the Esgueva in Valladolid; but his nefarious plans 
were foiled, for one woman ‘“‘se le comencé a lebantar en figura tan espan- 
tosa, echa stantigua tan alta, que el se atemoric6; y mirando la otra 
muger, la vio de la misma manera subirse; y el, viendose entre dos tan 
temerosas stantiguas, eché de ver que heran dos demonios que en figuras 
de aquellas mugeres hauian salido con el, y perdiendo totalmente el 
animo cay6 en tierra como muerto’”’ (Cuentos de varios y raros castigos, 
repr. in RHi, XXX [1910], 369). This estantigua recalls, among other 
figures of folklore, that of the spirit of evil noted for his ability to become 
larger and larger (Stith Thompson, Motif-Index, G 303.3.5) and also, e.g., 
the Chilean Fantasma described as follows by J. Vicufia Cifuentes, 
Mitos y supersticiones (Santiago, 1915), p. 327 f.: “Generalmente no 
tiene forma definida, pues lo Gnico que se ve es un enorme bulto con dos 
ojos centelleantes. El bulto va creciendo, hasta parecer un gigante, y 
se deja caer sobre la persona que la encuentra en la noche.” In the 
Germania, estantigua came to mean partes vergonzosas (Hill, Voces germa- 
nescas,p.78). Avellaneda (BAE, XVIII, 75-2) refers to “unos estantiguos 
[sic] 0 picaranzones.” There is a question whether estantigua referred 
from the outset to the Germanic Geisterzug and whether hostis always was 
taken to mean army, rather than enemy, and hence demon. Corominas 
sensibly notes that while the superstition is German, the word is of Latin 
clerical origin, as early as Cassiodorus. In Spain the loud noise associated 
traditionally with the ‘Wilde Jagd” is often, perhaps significantly, men- 
tioned or suggested in connection with the estantigua. For instance, 
Diego Guillén de Avila, Egloga ynterlocutoria (before 1511, ap. Kohler, 
Sieben span. dram. Eklogen, p. 246), writes :” Alguna estantingua [sic ] creo 
que oiste.”’ Cf. also Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, II, 320: “Arrojo 
[r. arroj6] a hurtadillas un sospiraco con tanto estruendo que naturali- 
simamente pense que qualque estantigua me avie tragado.” Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575) at the end of his Guerra de Granada 
(BAE, XXI, 121-1) tells that in Monada la Vieja ‘ven los moradores 
encontrarse por el aire escuadrones; dyense voces como de personas que 
acometen: estantiguas llama el vulgo espafiol 4 semejantes apariencias 6 
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fantasmas, que el vaho de la tierra, cuando el sol sale 6 se pone, forma en 
el aire bajo, como se ven en el alto las nubes formadas en varias figuras 
y semejanzas.” To Fray Luis de Leén “la muger mala” in the house 
seemed a hobgoblin, “el trasgo y la estantigua que a todos los turba y 
asombra” (La perfecta casada, 1583, ed. Austral, p. 125). Correas tells 
about some youths who “hicieron en Cantillana algunos desafueros y 
ruidos de noche, formando estantiguas” and the translator of J. A. 
Comenius’ La pverta de las lenguas abierta, RHi, XXXV (1915), 91 ff., 
declared that ‘‘a los que inquietan y hazen ruido en la profundidad de la 
noche en el alto silencio [suelen llamar] estantiguas. . . .” 

Estelo (astelo). Corominas does not record this word. Garcfa de 
Diego, puzzled at not finding it represented in dialects, drew attention 
to it in 1928 (RFE, XV, 337 f.), but did not mention it in either edition 
of his Contribucién. Now, however, in his new Diccionario etimolégico 
(1945, mr. 6340) he recognizes it as a derivative from L. stilus, columna. 
Te:lingen’s suggestion (p. 121), supported only by a quotation from the 
Cancionero de Baena (the Italianizing Manuel Ferrant de Lando), is thus 
rejected. To the pair of instances in G6mez Manrique quoted in 1928 
by Garcia de Diego may be added one in the Demanda del Santo Grial 
(NBAE, VI, 258): ‘‘Vio el escudo de Galaz colgado de vn estelo.”’ In the 
Portuguese Demanda do Santo Grial (middle of the 13th ¢., recopied in 
the 14th-15th c., ed. A. Magne [Rio de Janeiro, 1944], IT, 357), this 
passage reads: “‘viu o escudo de Galaaz pendurado em ufi esteo’”’ (see also 
II, 106 and 357). Bonilla (NBAE, XI, 627) quoted an example of 
estello from Amadis de Gaula (BAE, XL, 209-2) describing a disappearing 
room, contrived in the manner of a modern elevator: “Sabed que aquella 
c4mara era feta por un muy engafioso arte, que toda ella se sostenfa sobre 
un estello de fierro hecho como husillo de lagar. . . .” For Portuguese 
esteo, esteio, popular especially in the North, cf. C. Michaélis, RL, XI 
(1908), 42 f., also quoting the Crénica do Mouro Rasis, in Crénicas 
generales de Espafia (Madrid, 1898), p. 26 (with an instance of esteo 
evidently translated from the Portuguese) and F. Alves Pereira, RL, 
XXII (1919), 21 (isteio, esteio). Gémez Manrique’s astelo shows the 
influence of L. hasta, Sp. astil, perhaps with the older accentuation dstil, 
which still endures in Central America (cf. 8. Salazar Garcia, Diccionario 
de provincialismos, p. 41) and contrasts with Ast. estil (Rato). Ast. 
estero (Canellada) in addition to Gal. esteo now safely establishes estelo 
among congeners in Peninsular dialects. 

Estopido (cf. tupido, IV, 633). Quite soon after Alfonso de Palencia 
(1490) recorded topir and before Nebrija translated stipo by tupir re- 
caleando, a shepherd in Francisco de Madrid’s Egloga (1495?, HR, XI 
[1943], 282, 1. 22) encouraged a friend, saying ‘“‘y dad zapateta a mano 
estopida,” which seems to mean ‘a mano dura, tiesa.’ 
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Estricote (ir, andar al estricote). The anonymous Valencian eclogue 
referred to by Corominas may probably be dated 1519 (cf. Kohler, 
Sieben span. dram. Eklogen, p. 175). In the notorious Coplas del Perro de 
Alba (MPh, XXIII [1926], 422) appears the variant al estricota (see 
note p. 440 f.) and in Colombia (Rfohacha, ef. Lanao) a la estricota has 
been recorded. In Ecuador (Guayaquil, cf. Lemos) al estricote has the 
peculiar meaning of ‘al uso diario’: ‘Este vestido lo he puesto al estricote.” 

Estuque (cf. estuco). Before 1580 this variant appeared in the Span- 
ish translation by Manuel Denis (1563) of Francisco de Holanda’s 
De la pintura antigua (1548), ed. Tormo-Sanchez Cantén, p. 135: “Junto 
al grutesco esté el hacer de estuque. . . .” 

Facecia. Before 1605, or even ca. 1582 (La picara Justina) the word 
occurs in a poem by Hernando Merino (cf. Torres Naharro, Propalladia, 
I, 85) which precedes the undated Comedia Aquilana, probably printed 
between 1519 and 1524: “y aqui més facecias que en Neuio y Plautén . . . 
puedes hallar.” Cf. also Ferndndez de Oviedo (d. 1557), Libro de la 
Camara Real (Madrid, 1870), p. 27: “el algunas uezes contaua algunas 
facecias e cosas ridiculas.” 

Fantasia. See my article in Studia Philologica A Literaria in 
Honorem L. Spitzer (Bern, 1958), pp. 211 ff. 

Feste. Omitted. It is used in a burlesque incantation in Torres 
Naharro’s Comedia Seraphina, IV, 155 and has been identified by M. 
Valkhoff and J. A. van Praag in Neophilologus, XXII (1936), 167-169, 
as Dutch veest, Sp. pedo. 

Firmalle (cf. firme). A French origin (fermail) appears to be sug- 
gested by the context in Cancionero de Baena, p. 236: “No traya espera 
vanda / Nin firmalle, 4 guis de Francia.’”” Somewhat later, the word is 
found in the Victorial of Diez de Games (which is riddled with Galli- 
cisms), ed. Mata Carriazo, p. 195: “non facen la guerra broslados, nin 
cadenas, nin firmalles.” 

Fuga (cf. huir). With the meaning of speed it appears long before 
Pero Mexia. In the Victorial of Diez de Games, we should read fuga 
instead of fusa in the edition of Mata Carriazo, p. 76: El agua corria 
alli muy fuertemente . . . ansf que lleuaua la barqueta gran fusa [sic] 
e yua muy recia. . . . E dixeron los marineros que, segund la fusa [sic] 
que la barqueta llleuaba. ...” The vocabulary registers fusa =veloci- 
dad(?), but Ramén Iglesia in his anthology from the Victorial (Madrid, 
1936, México, s.a., p. 37) correctly reads fuga. Terlingen discussed only 
the musical meaning of fuga, but also applied to water as above it might 
be an Italianism (cf. Crusca, s.v., VIII). 

Fulano-Zutano. While cicrano, mengano, mengue, and perencejo are 
mentioned under zutano, some indefinite fictitious names are not, e.g., 
marina. In Castillejo’s Sermén de amores (1542), 1. 952 ff., she comes 
second: “‘procura de mal dezir de Fulana, / de Marina y de Cutana.” 
In another instance Placenteja comes second: cf. Micael de Carvajal and 
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Luis Hurtado de Toledo, Cortes de la muerte, BAE, XXV, 20-3: ““;No 
mirais que saya vieja? / Hulaneja y Placenteja / La trujera muy mejor.” 
In Montanar de Cerrato (Plasencia) Aurelio Espinosa (Cuentos populares 
espafioles (Stanford, 1924-1930], I, 107) noted perentano, a crossing of 
perengano or perencejo and zutano, unless, like Leonese perantano (Coromi- 
nas, IV, 895), it derives from Per Antén. Whether Merjelina is an 
equivalent of fulana, as Aguado (Vocabulario sobre Juan Ruiz, p. 463) 
declares, may be doubtful. Moya is used as an equivalent of fulano in 
Chile and Ecuador, Peru and Cuba. According to Roman (Chilenismos, 
III, 559) Moya may have a negative value and stand for nadie. Spitzer 
(Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Anales del Instituto de Lingiiistica, I 
[1941], 54) has also mentioned “un beltrano algo novelesco.” But 
Corominas names a Portuguese beltrano, and Beltraén is proverbial in such 
sayings as ‘“‘Quien bien quiere a Beltrdn, bien quiere a su can,” and others 
(cf. Montoto y Rautenstrauch, Personas, personajes y personillas . . ., 
I, 124 f.). 

Gagadear (cf. gago). Probably gagadear, with the meaning of 
tartamudear, should be added. Cf. Cota, NBAE, XXII, 587-2: “O 
quien te oyesse cantar: / ‘Sefiora de alta guisa,’ / y temblar y 
gagadear. .. .” 

Gambeta (cf. gamba). The dance known as las gambetas (for a 
description, cf. O. Ursprung, in Spanienkunde [Frankfurt a.M., 1932], 
p. 358 f. and Aurelio Capmany in F. Carreras Candi, Folklore y costumbres 
de Espafia, II, 344 ff.) is mentioned perhaps as early as Rodrigo de 
Reinosa, ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 1415: “Sé bien baylar las coxetas / 
Trastocadas [sic] las gambetas.”” See also Diego Sdnchez de Badajoz, 
Recopilacién, ed. Barrantes, I, 65: “‘Tafio y bailo las gambetas” (also I, 
433); Durdn, Romancero general, I, lxxii: “Coplas nueuamente hechas al 
caso acaescido en Italia en la batalla de Paufa [1525]... hasta la 
prision del rey de Francia, las quales se pueden cantar al tono de las 
gambetas’”’; also Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Obras poéticas (Madrid, 
1877), p. 434. 

Gibao (pie de gibao, cf. giba). Before Eugenio de Salazar (ca. 1570) 
it is mentioned among the dances performed in Guadalajara in 1560 at 
the marriage of Philip the Second with Da. Isabel de Paz: “la pavana, la 
alta, la alemana y el pie de gibao” (Alenda y Mira, Relaciones de solemni- 
dades y fiestas, I, 60). 

Grillimon. This, with grefimon, grifiimon, is one of a variety of 
terms designating the mal francés or syphilis. It appears perhaps first in 
Delicado’s Lozana andaluza (1528), ed. Lara, p. 19: “‘gno veis que tiene 
greftiimon?,”? 229: “sanar el grifiimon”; then in Horozco, Cancionero 
(Sevilla, 1874), p. 2: “porqu’el santo Grillimon / no concede absolucion / 
si no fuere a reincidencia”; F. Lépez de Ubeda, La picara Justina, ed. 
Puyol, I, 26 (note III, 185), ete. Timoneda, Filomena, esc. V: ‘‘Con- 
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jdrote con los vientos /. . . Y ese mal del grillimon”’ ; Gonzalez de Eslava, 
Coloquios espirituales, ed. Icazbalceta, p. 60: “Sarna, potra y grillimon, / 
Y plegue 4 Dios que un tempron / Por el gaznate lo espete.” In 1602 
appeared at Cuenca a “Nueva instruction y ordenanga para los que son 
o han sido Cofrades del Grilimon [sic], o mal Frances, con las libertades 
y essenciones a el necessarias. A do claro se conoceran los que deuen 
ser llamados a esta Hermandad y Cofradia” (ap. Salva, Catdlogo, I, 25, 
nr. 65; Gallardo, Ensayo, I, 774 mistakenly gives the date as 1502; 
Heredia, II, 108 f.). A new constitution was published in Barcelona in 
1610: ‘“‘Nueua Institucion, y Ordenanga para los que son o han sido 
cofrades del Grillimon,’’ purported to be by ‘‘vn Cofadre, llamado Gabriel 
Robert,’”’ which was reprinted by A. Bonilla y San Martin, RHi, XIII 
(1905), 148 ff. Of some later date are similar ‘““Capftulos y ordenaciones 
para los Cofrades del muy poderoso Balaguer, o Grillimon, ordenado 
por Joan de Angulo,” a flying sheet of which a copy is preserved in the 
library of the Duke of T’Serclaes (a photostat is in my possession). 
The fact that the Mdlaga variant of grillimén is grillo and that in Toledo 
it was called grano (for a quotation, cf. Propalladia, III, 261 f.) suggests 
a connection with the concept of germen, retofio, Prov. greu, ‘germe, 
bouten’ (Corominas II, 787-1). One of the earliest instances, in the 
Lozana andaluza, p. 79, reads “hay . . . puta de boton grifiimon.” In 
Spanish America a new meaning has been induced by an ironic emphasis 
on the words Cofrade and Cofradia, so that in Chile grimillén [sic] has 
come to mean multitud (Roman, Chilenismos, III, Apéndice, 584 f.; 
Zorobabel Rodriguez, p. 232; Medina, Chilenismos, p. 173). 

Grotesco. The definitive form grotesco, as against grutesco (ca. 1550) 
and other variants, appears as early as 1563 in Francisco de Holanda’s 
De la pintura antigua (1548), as translated from Portuguese into Spanish 
by Manuel Denfs (1563), ed. Tormo-Sdénchez Cantén, p. 135: “Pintar 
del grotesco es tachado de M. Vetrubio.”” This may, however, be a mis- 
print, since on the same page, as well as on pp. 14 and 188 the word is 
spelled grutesco. 

Guiton. Before Covarrubias the word was used by Lorenzo Pal- 
mireno, El estudioso cortesano, Valencia, 1573: “el papagayo dixo: ‘Gibe 
theknabe agrot.’ Que es ‘Dadle medio real al guitén!’” (ap. Carlos 
Claveria, Ensayos hispano-ingleses, in Homenaje a Walter Starkie [Barce- 
lona, s.a.], p. 61 f.). 

Hancgo. The word occurs in the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo: ‘Torna, 
tornate 4 buen hango,’”’ and Hernando del Pulgar glossed it as follows: 
“Buen hango, buena recordacién 6 fiuzia’” (cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia, III, 14). Corominas discusses it under bonanza, equating 
buen hanco with an unknown bonanzo. Hanco, however, has been used 
by Rodrigo de Reinosa in the following passages: “en hanso de despo- 
sorio / a Toribuela hablé” and “En hanzo d’andar holgando / despienden 
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su mocedad [los palaciegos ]’”’ (cf. Cossio, Rodrigo de Reinosa, pp. 10, 95). 
On the title page of a flying sheet also attributed to Reinosa, entitled 
Coplas de un pastor y vna hija de vn labrador we read about a shepherd 
“tan amodorriado / en hanco de tu amorio / que me acossa celosio. . . .” 
The meaning of hango seems to be esperanza, sometimes confianza, and 
the etymon is no doubt *fidantia (Lat. fidentia). The loss of the i, as 
in fiducia > fuzia, hucia and the change of gender are not uncommon. 
There was also a verb hanziar: cf. Egloga nueva, in Kohler, Sieben span. 
dram. Eklogen, p. 197, where a shepherdess complains: ‘‘O, reniego de mi 
vida / Con tanta pena y cordojo, / Que mil vezes con enojo / No me 
hanzio por nascida.”’ The editor suggested ansio, sehnlich begehren, 
wiinschen, but the meaning seems to be rather ‘‘no conffo en que, no 
estoy segura de que estoy nascida.” In a Farsa by Alonso de Salaya 
(ca. 1550), a character declares (Il. 115 f.) : “no me enhanco dar prestados / 
mis dineros . . .,” with the probable meaning of ‘no me aventuro a 
dep. ss iat 

Harpar (cf. harapo, II, 880-2). Little could be added by way of 
illustration to the learned article of Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, Arpadas 
lenguas (Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, II [1951], 227-252), not 
mentioned here, but the suggestion may be made that the lenguas 
rasguitadas, which are also often understood to be harmonious, may owe 
this quality, not perhaps to a tongue without a tip, but rather to the 
popular practice of cutting or loosening the frenum linguae (Sp. filete or 
frenillo) under the tongue of certain birds, in order to facilitate their song 
or their imitation of human speech. In French this custom has given 
rise to the idiom n’avoir pas le filet en la langue or avoir une langue bien 
coupée (Littré), in Spanish to desatar o destrabar la lengua and suelto de 
lengua. It may be noted that the tongues of the birds mentioned by 
Aristotle for instance (Lida de Malkiel, p. 249 f.), are said to be naturally 
without points, but not to have had the points cut off or slit, and so the 
concept of desgarrar or rasgufiar may perhaps not apply. Related with 
the fundamental meaning of harpar is the ‘verbliimte Rede’ tocar el arpa, 
for ‘estafar,’ used in Mexico (Ramos i Duarte, p. 581). 

Horacar (cf. horadar). There may be some doubt about ahoracar 
in Gil Vicente (MPh, XXIV [1926-27], 405), but a fairly early instance 
may be pointed out in an Easter play by Juan de Pedraza (ed. Gillet, 
RHi, LXXXI [1933], 1. 614 ff.): “estas manos sagradas / . . . que 
rompidas y oracadas / consentiste vera luz / fuessen quando con la cruz / 
estuuieron enclavadas.”’ 

Hucha. The first documentation in Covarrubias. See also, perhaps 
earlier, Cervantes, La Gitanilla (written between 1606 and 1613), in 
Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, I, 24: “Cogié la hucha de la 
Vieja treinta reales. . . .” 
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Huchoho (cf. huchear). Rodriguez Marin (Dos mil quinientas voces) 
quotes an early example of huchohti from Fray Hernando de Talavera 
(d. 1507), to which may be added one of huco hu by the same author 
(ef. Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia, Ed. Nacional, IV, 370): “Mas tu 
limpia concepcion / Al primero Huco Hu / Por las pihuelas le asié.” 
Garcia de Diego, 3307, suggested huc as the original sound. Of uchoar 
there is an instance in the Picara Justina (ed. Puyol, I, 45): “‘wehoando 
de talanquera.” In gypsy-speech (Tineo Rebolledo, A Chipicalli, p. 98) 
and in Spanish argot (Besses), uchar has come to mean sefialar, apuntar. 

Huélfago. The word was rarely applied to human beings, but Amor, 
with a brutality which characterizes him in Cota’s Didlogo entre el Amor 
y un Viejo (NBAE, XXII, 587-1), used it against the old man: “Mira 
en esse ronco pecho / como el huélfago te escarva.” 

Ingeniar (cf. genio). Although engefiar is in Nebrija, Valdés pro- 
posed borrowing it from Italy. The earliest reference for ingeniar in the 
DH is of 1644, but Dfez de Games used engeniar in the Victorial, p. 68: 
“estas cosas fueron engeniadas e sacadas por sotiles hombres.” 

Jauja. Herrero Garcfa’s article (Revista de Indias [Madrid], II 
[1941], 151-159) brings only evidence of later date than the description 
by Francisco de Xerez (March 16, 1533; ef. BAE, X XVI, 341b) of the 
Peruvian “pueblo de Jauja,” already quoted by Corominas, namely 
another description, this time by Pedro Cieza de Leén (1553; cf. BAE, 
XXVI, 432) and a more extensive form of the romance printed by Durdn 
(BAE, XVI, 393). 

Lechuga. Omitted; also Jlechuguilla for cuello (Covarrubias). 
Lechuguino is given only as a synonym of futre. 

Lefiame (cf. lefia). Given only as mentioned in 1817 by the Academy. 
A rare instance of this evident Italianism appears in Diaz Tanco, 
Palinodia (1547), fol. xxxviii vo: “guarniciones de porfido excelentes y 
entretalladas de ebano buxo & linaloel. & de otros lefiames preciosos.” 

Letra. The author barely alludes to the semantic changes which 
illustrate the emergence of the singular letra and its competition with 
carta and secondarily with eptstola. The plural letras in the Alexandre 
is probably a Latinism (litterae). In El Victorial of Diez de Games we 
find carta (212, 244) as well as ‘“‘vna muy graciosa letra que vos plugo de 
me enbiar,”’ which may well be one of many Gallicisms evident in that 
chronicle. Diego de Valera, who had used carta before 1445 (in his 
Tratado de virtuossas [sic] mugeres, printed with the Epistolas, p. 128), 
in 1462 used letra for a missive to a friend, eptstola for his own formal 
communication to the King (cf. Epistolas, p. 14). Nebrija and Pedro 
de Alcala recorded letra as equivalent to carta mensajera, but when Juan 
de Valdés (Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Montesinos, p. 144) declared: “antes 
digo letra que carta” (see further illustrations in Boehmer’s ed., Roma- 
nische Studien, VII, 400 n.), it was a sign of Italian influence. In the 
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backwaters of Judeo-Spanish in the Balkans, both letra and karta are still 
current (Crews, Recherches, p. 250), but as early as 1568 Toscanella 
translated It. lettera only by Sp. carte; in 1611 Covarrubias found it 
necessary to remind his readers that “letra se toma muchas vezes por 
carta.” And although both terms appear in the dictionaries of Victor 
and Oudin, Percivale-Minsheu (1623) under letter misssiue or epistle 
gives only Sp. Carta, Epistola. In the Sobrino of 1721 Fr. lettre is trans- 
lated only by Sp. carta and Sp. letra is not recorded at all. 

Limiste (a kind of woolen fabric). Before 1597 the word appears 
in an allegorical play by Bartolomé de Cairasco, Canon of the Cathedral 
at Las Palmas (Canarias). Cf. his Obras inéditas, I, Teatro, ed. Ciora- 
nescu (Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 1957), p. 185: Lucifer enumerates the 
presents which he has sent to ‘Alma’ to seduce her: “‘diamantes, esmeral- 
das y carbtinculos, damas«<, raso, tiritafia, limiste.’”’” The mention of 
tiritafia among precious fabrics stands in contrast to some other instances 
quoted by Corominas s.v. tarlatana (p. 386-1), implying that it was a 
cheap kind of cloth. 

Lombardear (cf. lombardo). In 1482 Mosén Diego de Valera, 
Epistolas, p. 57, wrote that from Gibralfaro ‘‘se puede travucar é lon- 
bardear la principal fortaleca.”’ 

Lombarderia. Valera (ibid., p. 57 f.) also wrote that it would be 
advisable to use ‘“‘dies 6 dose albatocas armadas de gruesa lonbarderia 
que juntamente tyrasen al muro.” 

Lombardero. Gonzalo de Ayora, Cartas, BAE, XIII, 65-2, wrote on 
Sept. 21, 1503 “4 los de dentro han muerto un buen lombardero.” 

Marlota. An Italian flying sheet concerning the Portuguese dis- 
coveries in India, printed in Rome in 1505, mentions among the presents 
given to the king of Malindi in 1504, a garment called merlota (cf. HR, 
XXV [1957], 132, n. 2). The e of the first syllable points to the late 
Latin mellota as the source of the Arabic etymon. Of marlota there 
is another instance in Palmerin de Inglaterra (1548), Pt. I, cap. xc, ed. 
Bonilla, NBAE, VI, 158-1: “‘trafa . . . una marlota azul con barras 
de oro.” 

Matachin. For some early instances, cf. Rouanet, Coleccién de 
autos, II, 162: “escuela de matachines’’; B. Palau, Victoria de Cristo 
(1569), Prélogo, 1. 28: “que son matachines y bolteadores.”’ In the 
middle of the sixteenth century the Coplas de trescientas cosas mds, ed. 
Foulché-Delbose, RHi, IX (1902), 264, mentioned a dance of that 
name: ‘‘A baylar los matachines salieron catorse [sic ]} nifias,’”’ as later did 
Valdivielso, in his Cancionero espiritual (1612, BAE, XXXV, 193), 
naming along with “‘la cebolla con el pan” and “gudérdame las vacas”: 
“Matachin que no te di yo.” Ciro Bayo, Vocabulario criollo, p. 138, 
recorded matachin with the meaning of “‘torero de invierno i hombre 
alquilado para provocar al toro cuando en las capeas no hay aficionados 
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que lo hagan.” The Peninsular meaning of pendenciero, mentioned by 
Corominas, also exists in Venezuela ; cf. Uslar Pietri, Las lanzas coloradas, 
Santiago de Chile, 1940, p. 11: “Entre ellos vino don Juan de Arcedo, 
matachin, jugador y arrogante.”’ 

Medalla (cf. meaja I). Before Boscén (1534) there are instances of 
this Italianism in Delicado’s Lozana andaluza, ed. Lara, p. 75: ‘‘mas vale 
ese beso que la medalla que traés en la gorra’”’ (also 109), and in Luis de 
Miranda’s Comedia Prédiga (possibly written shortly after 1532), ed. 
J. M. de Alava (Sevilla, 1868), pp. 44, 55, 67, as well as in Feliciano de 
Silva (1536), Guevara (1539) and others, generally in connection with the 
fashion of wearing a coin sewn to the headdress. 

Mill6én (cf. mil). Before Nebrija the word was used by Dfez de 
Games, El Victorial (finished in 1448), ed. Mata Carriazo, p. 26: “Ansf 
que fueron ayuntados enfinitos millones de moneda”; soon after in the 
Cancionero of Ambrosio Montesino (1508; BAE, XXXV, 410-1): “Mas 
millares de millones / De angélicas legiones. . . .” 

Mil que. To the variants of aunque should perhaps be added the 
strange mil que recorded by R. Gil, Romancero judeo-espafiol (Madrid, 
1911), p. 38. 

Mina. Another instance (besides Cota’s) of mena for especie is 
found in a Razonamiento of Fray Gauberte (VBAE, XXII, 701-2): 
“Nunqua el dragon poncofioso / veys que mate los dragones / de su 
mena... .” For a non-Catalan mena (though showing Argonese in- 
fluence), cf. Libro de Marco Polo (middle 14th c.), ed. Knust-Stuebe, p. 5: 
“Et aqui se faze la salamandra [asbestos], car ella se faze de la mena 
como el metal.” 

Nasal (cf. nasa). For the variant nasal, cf. Egloga pastoril, in 
Kohler, Sieben span. dram. Eklogen, p. 268: “Van huyendo como peces / 
que conocen los nasales.”’ 

Novela. Perhaps as early as Rodriguez del Padrén, and possibly 
earlier, the word is found in Santillana’s Comedieta de Ponza (the Prohemio 
is dated 1444, but the battle of Ponza took place in 1435). Cf. NBAE, 
XIX, 466-2 (Queen Leonor is with her ladies in ‘‘una arboleda de frondes 
sombrosa’’): “‘Fablavan novelas e plazientes cuentos, / e non olvidaban 
las antiguas gestas, / do son contenidos los avenimentos / de Mares, de 
Venus, de triumphos e fiestas.’”” Corominas considers Professor Castro’s 
suggestion of a ‘caleo’ from the Arabic to explain Sp. nuevas (HR, XX, 
[1952], 149-153) as “no . . . de las que se imponen, o por lo menos no 
est4é formulada en términos bien claros.”” In my review of Castro’s 
Espafia en su historia, I made an effort (HR, XVIII [1950], 180) to 
confirm his hypothesis, but I now find myself reverting to my first 
acceptance of a perfect parallelism with the semantic development of 
res gestae into Sp. gesta. How close the notion of hecho and relato de un 
hecho are to each other, appears from certain early uses of Sp. novela 
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thus far apparently overlooked. The Carthusian Juan de Padilla in a 
Dantesque poem entitled Los doce triunfos de los doce apéstoles (finished 
in 1518, printed in 1521) introduces Saint Paul, who is guiding the poet 
through the Nether Regions, and who has just been told by a giant of a 
fight with other giants, commenting as follows (1): “Oir semejantes 
novelas aplace / Al curioso sotil pensamiento / Cuando fingido poema 
rehace” (ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, 1056). About 1520 Diaz Tanco de 
Fregenal related how his ship was attacked by two marine monsters, a 
cannon was shot at them and a sail caught fire (2): ‘“Estando nos tristes 
en esta novela / sintiendo congoxas muy graues, difformes .. .” (cf. 
Triunfos Canarios, ed. A. Rodriguez Mofiino, El Museo Canario, II 
[1935], 12). Before 1555 Gonzalo Ferndndez de Oviedo (Las Quin- 
quagenas, ed. V. de la Fuente, I, 233) referred to (3) ‘los rromangadores, 
que son los que en Italia llaman charlatanes, o que cuentan al vulgo, 
cantando, novelas, juntaron con estas historias [de Lanzarote, Tristan 
etc.] muchas fabulas.” In an allegorical auto of 1590, entitled El 
Rrescate del alma (cf. Three autos, ed. A. B. Kemp [Toronto, 1936], 
]. 411 ff.) an angel, arming Christ as if he were preparing for knighthood, 
addresses him, saying (4): ‘“Toma agora esta rrodela / y contempla su 
divisa, / quélla sola es quien te avisa / aquesa nueba nobela.’”’ In these 
four quotations the meaning of novela oscillates between ‘hazafia’ (2, 4) 
and ‘relato de una hazafia’ (1, 3). Sp. hazafia, even if merely influenced 
by Lat. facere, as Corominas suggests, and primarily derived from Ar. 
hdsana (hasdéna), meaning accién meritoria, illustrates a comparable proc- 
ess in that tt developed a variety of meanings centering around the 
concept of unusual story and shows the influence of pa(s)irafia, which was 
at times a synonym of novela. For this, see Malkiel, “Old Spanish 
fazana, pa(s)trafia, and past(r)ija,” HR, XVIII( 1950), 135 ff., 244 f£., 
especially 149 ff. 

Oislo. To my article in MLR, XXXV (1940), 66-69 may be added 
that in 1601 Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega (Manojuelo de romances 
[Madrid, 1942], nr. 25) included oislo in a list of unfashionable words 
which should be discarded. With regard to Professor Spitzer’s remarks 
(RF, LXI [1948], 24 f.) on the taboo against the use of a wife’s name by 
her husband, or any male, and against the use of the husband’s name by 
the wife, see also E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose. A Study of Primitive 
Marriage (London, 1902), p. 47 f. 

Opado. This rare word was used twice, in or before 1587, by Gabriel 
Lobo Lasso de la Vega in the Primera parte del Romancero y Tragedias, 
Aleal4 de Henares, 1587, containing his Tragedia de la honra de Dido 
restaurada, II, 1 (fol. 163 ro): ‘‘ni pie de robre / ni de enzina opada,”’ and 
his Tragedia de la Destruycion de Constantinopla, I, 1 (fol. 202 vo): 
“vy al pie de la robusta enzina opada.”’ The word is apparently synony- 
mous with ‘thick, abundant,’ and has no pejorative shading. 
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Parahuso. Cf. Egloga sobre el Molino de Vascalén (early 16th c.), 
PQ, V (1926), 1. 43 f.: “Las Muelas todas cachadas / respandado [r. 
respaldado? ] el paravso.”’ 

Pechelingue (pichilingue). Not mentioned by Corominas, this word, 
not infrequently used, notably by Tirso and Vélez de Guevara, never 
became quite established in Spanish, although it gained a measure of 
acceptance in Portugal. An article by E. Sluiter, “The Word Peche- 
lingue: Its Derivation and Meaning,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, XXIV (1944), 683-698, very carefully sums up and probably 
ends a series of ineffective attempts at a solution, from Hartzenbusch 
onwards, by showing how in the late sixteenth century the name of the 
Dutch town Vlissingen, through a succession of convincingly documented 
transformations, came to designate first all seafarers from Zeeland, 
then Dutch corsairs, and in the eighteenth century pirates in general. 
Vlissingen (Fr. Flessingue) had already been proposed as an etymon by 
Oudin and Bluteau. I have noted some additional examples: Cf. Fray 
Alonso Remén, “Relacion de como martirizaron los hereges Olandeses, 
Gelandeses y Pechilingues, en odio de nuestra Santa Fe Catélica, al 
religioso y observante varon, el Padre Presentado Fray Alonso Gomez de 
Enzinas,”’ s.l., 1624, ap. Vindel, Manual, IV, nr. 2.501; ““Alegato por Don 
Luis Grasson, capitén del navio Cosario, llamado el Falcon . . . con 
Vicente de Schiaboncino, que dize ser veneziano, Capitaén del Navio 
Amistad triunfante, fabrica holandesa, pichilingue. Sobre que se declare 
aver sido legitima la pressa, que de dicho Navio Amistad triunfante, 
execut6 dicho Don Luis... .,” sla. (1711, ap. Catdlogo 12, 1931, 
Libreria Piernavieja, Madrid, nr. 5.800). As late as 1902, a certain 
“Don Juan Obrigé6n” known in “the Three Californias” as “Juan Colo- 
rado,”’ alluded to ‘‘those pecho-lingua pirates, who were such a pest on our 
coasts”; cf. The Journey of the Flame . . . Written down by Antonio de 
Fierro Blanco, tr. by Walter de Steiguer, Boston, 1933, p. 203. Here 
pechilingue had been modified to suggest as an explanation (attempted 
before, cf. Sluiter, p. 684) the deep throaty voice of the Dutch pirates. 

Piezgo (cf. pie). The variant pesgo used by Rodrigo Cota is no 
doubt earlier than Pedro de Alcalé (1505). Cf. NBAE, XXII, 587-1: 
“Mira tu negro garguero / de pesgo seco, pegado; / quan crudo y ar- 
- rugado / tienes, viejo triste, el cuero.”” The proverb later quoted by 
Niifiez and Correas was already recorded in the fifteenth century; cf. 
F. N. 8., “Una coleccién de refranes del s. XV,” RBAM, X (1904), I, 
437: “Cuero lleno, piezgo enfiesto.” 

Pisaverde (cf. pisar). Perhaps before 1605 (Ponce de Leén), the 
word appeared in the Picara Justina, probably written between 1570 and 
1580, although first published in 1605. Cf. Puyol’s ed., I, 95. Gracidn, 
El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, III, 58, advised in 1657 ‘‘en todo caso 
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eviten de parecer pisaverdes los amarillos y ‘pisasecos’”’ (note on Cal- 
der6n’s pisapardo). 

Potro. To the derivatives may be added apotrar. Cf. Yitigo de 
Mendoza, NBAE, XIX, 21-1: “a huer de marras apuetro”’ (cf. “saltique- 
mos como potros”’). 

Presado (cf. prender). An equivalent of leche presa. The latter is 
current in Galicia (cf. A. Cotarelo, “El castellano en Galicia,” BRAE, 
XIV [1927], 130). For queso presado, or simply presado, cf. Yiiigo de 
Mendoza, NBAE, XIX, 18: ‘“‘mas paresge mejor es / conuidalle a un 
presado”’; Rodrigo de Reinosa, ed. Cossfo, p. 88: “Convidarte he a un 
presado / y a la leche al ordefiar”’; Fernando Diaz, Farsa (1554), ap. 
Cronan, Teatro espafiol del s. XVI, I, 331 f.: “y dos en presente, / por 
joya y empleo, / lazos y perchas / y un cucharal, / y este presado fresco 
sin sal’; J. de Mal Lara, Recebimiento que hizo Sevilla (1570), fol. 105, 
ap. F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces, p. 299: “vn plato de 
presados o requesones.” The word endures in Santo Domingo with the 
meaning of ‘especie de queso sin sal, muy agrio, que se come con melado o 
miel de abeja’ (Malaret, Americanismos, 3rd ed.). 

Pringar (cf. also pender). With Portuguese pingar, lloviznar may be 
compared Sp. American pringar, with the same meaning (cf. Malaret, 
Americanismos, p. 682). Pringar has endured in regional argot (cf. 
Givanel, Argot barcelont, p. 50, pringar, ferir; Wagner, Notes linguistiques, 
p. 87). In more general use (cf. Besses, Diccionario de argot espajiol, 
p. 135) a series of meanings reflects the early system of torture from which 
the word derives (thus el pringao, la victima de un delito; pringar, ser 
castigado) as well as the double influence of pinguis (pringarse, sacar 
provecho) and pender (estar pringado, padecer venéreo; cf. Ast. pingar, 
gotear; Catamarca, practicar el coito). The proverb quoted from Valdés 
(mentioned under pender, vol. III, 730-2) reads in Correas (ed. 1924, 
p. 436) “Rieo o pinchado, muerto u descalabrado,” and judging by his 
explanation, it seems doubtful that he understood it. The correct form 
is probably as we find it in Santillana: “Rico o pinjado,” or more com- 
pletely in the Comedia Selvagia of Villegas (1554), Madrid, 1873, p. 154: 
“Rico o pinjado, muerto 6 con gran ditado.” 

Poliza. An early variant occurs in Dr. Saravia de la Calle, Instrucion 
de mercaderes, Medina del Campo, 1547 (first 1544), ap. Pérez Pastor, 
La imprenta en Medina del Campo (Madrid, 1895), p. 50-2: “Cambio 
por letras se haze y es quando el mercader libra al cambiador los dineros 
que ha menester en otra parte, mediante la police & letras.” 

Purrir (cf. apurrir, and Adiciones). For a direct derivation from a 
late Latin *porrigire, cf. Yiiigo de Mendoza, NBAE, XIX, 18-1: “purre 
el curron del pan”; Correas, Vocabulario, ed. 1924, p. 175: “El cuerdo 
viene por lumbre, y el necio se lo purre,” to which Correas remarks “en 
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montafias, por ‘da’ dicen ‘purre,’ de ‘porrigit.’’’ Menéndez Pidal, in his 
Prologue to the dictionary Vor (Barcelona, 1945, p. xxii) has noted the 
use of purrir “‘en Asturias con sentido general, y en Valladolid, Palencia, 
Zamora, con el sentido especial de alargar la hierba o los haces de mies al que 
esté cargando el carro.” As to espurrir, it may mean literally, if our text is 
correct, estirar [el cuero de las abarcas }; cf. Francisco de las Natas, Comedia 
Tidea, ap. Cronan, I, 3, |. 25 ff. : “Se infingir / muy herguido el pestorejo / y 
el abarca espurrir / y an abrarenel concejo.”’ It may also mean ‘alargar, 
explicar,’ as in Reinosa, ed. Cossio, p. 96, where the rustic, referring to 
‘la paterniega,’ i.e., the paternoster, declares: ‘‘No la sabo asi espurrir / 
como en igreja el Crego.” 

Queda (cf. quedo). Of the postverbal substantive queda there is an 
instance in Encina, Teatro, 100: ‘““Repastemos el ganado / Hurrialla! / 
Queda, queda, que se va.”’ Cf. also Guevara, Menosprecio de corte (1539), 
ed. Martinez de Burgos (Madrid, 1915), p. 139: “no ay campana que 
tafia a queda” (note). Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo, p. 46, carries 
aqueda with the specialized meaning of acto de detener el ganado que se 
separa del grueso del rebafto, which might be the meaning in the above 
line of Encina. 

Reame (cf. rey). Cf. Diaz Tanco, Palinodia (1547), fol. vj ro: 
“todo el reame de Natolia’”’ (also xlvj ro, vo). 

Regacho, derived from It. ragazzo, is ignored here. Although rare, 
the word is not a hapax. Terlingen, Los italianismos, p. 186, found an 
instance in Lope de Vega’s novelas, and Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil 
quinientas voces, p. 313, quotes regacho from Lope’s Rimas and regachuelo 
from Rey de Artieda, both obviously with the meaning of mozo, mozal- 
villo. I remember having read the insult jso regacho!, comparable to 
jso tio! in some entremés. 

Regolax (cf. gola). Instances of this derivation from OFr. rigolage, 
ultimately connected with Fr. gole, Sp. gola, are rare. Cf. Lucas Ferndn- 
dez, Farsas y églogas, p. 10: ““3Es desposorio / Que tal regolax tenés?” 
Mir, Rebusco, and Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces, also record 
the word. 

Regraciar (cf. grado). To the derivations may be added some ex- 
amples of regraciar, such as Tafur, Andangas, I, 240: ‘““E yo embiéle mucho 
a regraciar su buena voluntat”; J. Rodriguez de la Camara, Triunfo de 
las donas (14437), Obras, p. 123: “‘desque ove ala ensefianzs marauillosa 
de su nueua doctrina regracgiado, le demandé....” Balkan Judeo- 
Spanish (cf. Crews, Recherches, p. 265) has preserved engrasyar along 
with the Italianizing rengrasyar (cf. Terlingen, p. 306). 

Rejo (cf. reja I). It is true that Ast. rezo means ‘fuerza, empuje’ 
(Rato). Indeed, a passage in Yfiigo de Mendoza (Sermén trobado, 
NBAE, XIX, 58-1) illustrates the ready semantic passage from ‘reja, 
parte del arado,’ to ‘fuerza’: “Mas es menester, sefior, / segun mi flaco 
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consejo, / que seays buen labrador, / buena reja, buen vigor, / y tengays 
buen aparejo, / buena reja, buen arado....” The meaning ‘fuerza, 
robustez’ applies to Mingo Revulgo’s “no te llotras [i.e., te sientes] de 
buen rejo’’ and to a line in Barbieri’s Cancionero musical, nr. 412: ‘‘Otro 
mozuelo de buen rejo,” as well as to certain later passages in Don Quijote, 
such as II, 13: “jOh hideputa, y qué rejo debe de tener la bellaca!’’ 
(also I, 25). But in most cases de buen rejo properly has the meaning of 
‘de buen talante, de buen modo,’ as in Encina, Cancionero (1496), fol. xliiij 
ro: ‘mis caramillos y modos / no te agradan de buen rejo’’ (cf. Virgil, 
Egl. VIII, 1. 33: ‘““Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula”’), fol. xcix ro: “Otearte 
quiero ya / de buen llotro / y de buen rejo / quel cordojo y sobrecejo / ya 
quitando se me va”’; Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, I, 326: ‘‘;Adonde bueno, 
Rrosero, / cantando tan de buen rejo?’’; Lépez de Ubeda, La picara 
Justina, ed. Puyol, I, 104: ‘“‘Confiéssoos que oy [i.e., of] a un hombre 
de buen rexo, que el inuentor del naype auia puesto en la baraja tres 
maneras de figuras’? (see note, III, 229); Cervantes, Entremeses, ed. 
Schevill-Bonilla, p. 41: ‘““Habrad acomedido y de buen rexo, / que no me 
suenan bien essas palabras’ (see note, p. 196). There was also a sub- 
stantive rejura; cf. J. Alvarez Gato, Obras, p. 201 : “Ca noes menester para 
hazer penitencia fuerca de brazos ni rreiura del cuerpo.” 

Represa (cf. prender). It may be worth while to point out that this 
term was used in Canarias in the late sixteenth century by Cairasco, 
Obras inéditas, ed. Cioranescu, I, 48: ‘‘es rio caudal que rompe la represa.”’ 

Sangre. Notably late cases of sangre as a masculine occur in Diego 
Guillén de Avila’s poem in praise of D. Alonso Carrillo, Archbishop of 
Toledo (1483): “ya harto del sangre questaua sediento,”’ on fol. d iiij vo 
of the author’s Panegirico a la reina dofia Isabel (1499, printed 1509, 
facsimile Madrid, 1951), in which also the following line appears: ‘‘des- 
ciende del sangre mas alto del mundo” (fol. [a vij] vo). 

Seguidilla (cf. seguir). On seguida and seguido with the meaning of 
‘vida rufianesca,’ not discussed by Corominas, documentation is available 
in Hill’s Voces germanescas, p. 164 f. To this should be added a passage 
from the Farsa o cuasi comedia del soldado of Lucas Fernandez (Farsas y 
églogas, ed. Cafiete, p. 104), written between 1509 and 1514 and perhaps 
earlier than the Coplas of Alvaro de Solana quoted by Hill: “Soy un 
hombre de seguida, / Que la vida / Traigo puesta en la ordenanza.”’ 
Also add Eugenio de Salazar, Cartas (ca. 1573), p. 50: “Si un dia comeis 
en una venta donde el ventero cariacuchillado, experto en la seguida y 
ejercitado en lo de rapapelo, y ahora cuadrillero en la Santa Hermandad, 
os vende gato por liebre. . . .” There is so far no satisfactory explana- 
tion for seguida with the meaning of vida rufianesca. The hombre de 
seguida in Lucas Fernandez is apparently a regular soldier, observant of 
discipline, and Cafiete’s suggestion that he is “el que sigue a otro y 
esté a sus 6rdenes” might perhaps be defended. But with the relaxation 
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of discipline, this soldier might well become a camp follower, and a part 
of the underworld. Later, indeed, Oudin (ed. 1645) explained mugeres 
de seguida as ‘putains de bordeau, ou qui suivent les gens de guerre.’ The 
technical term seguidilla, designating a form of stanza, derives, according 
to F. Hanssen (La seguidilla [Santiago de Chile, 1909], pp. 5-7), from 
seguida. But the question is: What was the meaning of this word? 
The metrical compositions of the Cancionero de Baena called seguidas 
are not seguidillas (cf. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, s.v.) nor anything 
like them, nor are the Italianate canciones seguidas to which a chapter 
is devoted in Rengifo’s Arte poética (1592), and which are mostly trans- 
lations from Petrarch’s Canzoniere by Garcilaso and Boscén. Indeed 
Renfigo was not responsible for this part, which seems to have first 
appeared in the editions of 1727 and 1759. But the seguidilla as a 
metrical form is “‘poesia muy antigua,” according to Correas. There is 
a suggestion of a seguidilla in Juan Alvarez Gato (Cejador), and before 
that in the poetry of D. Pedro de Portugal (Hanssen), and perhaps even 
earlier in parts of the Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio (ef. D. C. Clarke, 
“The Early Seguidilla,” HR, XII [1944], 211-222). But it became 
generally popular only about 1600 (Hanssen, p. 37). About that time 
Cervantes called those stanzas either seguidillas (D. Q., La Gitanilla, 
Rinconete y Cortadillo, etc.) or ‘‘coplillas de la seguida’”’ (El celoso ez- 
tremefio). One might ask: Was not seguida in this case meant for vida 
rufianesca? (Cejador, La lengua de Cervantes, II, s.v., quoting Cer- 
vantes’ Comedia de la entretenida, III, where Ocafia says: ‘“Toquen unas 
seguidillas,”’ to which the answer is ‘Alto, pues, vayan seguidas,” as- 
sumes that seguidas is a substantive, rather than an adjective, but there 
is no example, I believe, of the substantive seguida as a synonym for 
seguidilla). Before 1625 Correas (Arte de la lengua espajiola castellana, 
ed. E. Alarcos Garcia [Madrid, 1954], p. 447) had suggested this, saying 
that the seghidilla was proper to the “‘xente de la seghida i enamorada, 
rrufianes i sus consortes, de quienes en particular nuevamente se les 4 
pegado el nombre a las seghidillas.”” Hanssen dismisses this as ‘‘meras 
conjeturas” and gives more weight to a suggestion by Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos (Grundriss, II, 2, pp. 197, 202; Cancionero da Ajuda, II, 
661) that the seguidilla ‘followed’ a given model. This is possible, for 
it is a fact that it is often sung, at least, to a given tune, yet the explana- 
tion is no more convincing than one proposed by the Diccionario de 
Autoridades arguing that the tune is ‘“‘consecutivo y corriente.” His- 
torically there is, however, a likelihood that Gonzalo Correas was right. 
In 1599 Aleman wrote that “las seguidillas arrinconaron a la zarabanda” 
(Guzman de Alfarache, ed. Gili Gaya, II, 242). The Romances de 
germania, marking the high point in literary appreciation of the under- 
world, appeared in 1609, possibly also earlier, and again in 1624. Before 
1625 Correas (l.c.) declares that “‘desde el afio de mil i seiszientos 4 esta 
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parte an rrebivido [las seguidillas ], i an sido tan usadas i se an hecho con 
tanta eleganzia i primor . . . que pareze poesia nueva.” In 1629 Fray 
Diego Leén y Moya (cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, 934 f.) protested against 
a variety of “vocablos apicarados,”’ many no doubt popularized by the 
Vocabulario of ‘Juan Hidalgo’ and which, Moya declared, were “todas 
mas de la seguida que del lenguaje natural.” In view of these quotations 
it seems probable enough that the seguidilla took its name from seguida, 
with the meaning of ‘underworld.’ When the ‘‘xente de la seghida,”’ 
presently to be glamorized by Cervantes and Quevedo, was asserting 
itself far more strongly than at its first literary blossoming around 1500, 
there happened to be at hand a metrical form, unnamed but long estab- 
lished, and as eminently fitted for strenuous dancing as the zarabanda. 
What could have been more natural than their being joined into one 
semantic concept, the seguidilla? 

So. This rare preposition, with the manifest meaning of above and 
evidently derived from super (cf. Propalladia, III, 312 f.), should be 
included. 

Solazo (cf. solaz). In contrast to solaz and the classicizing solacio, 
solazo, mentioned by Pedro de Alcalé (1505), is rare. Cf. Cairasco, 
Obras inéditas, ed. Cioranescu, I, 37: “yo tengo el solazo y el placer.” 

Sugar (cf. jugo). The verb is found in the first half of the thirteenth 
century: cf. A. Castro, Disputa entre un cristiano y un judio, in RFE, I 
(1914), 176, 1. 6: ““& ronper & sugar,” |. 14: “sugar sangre.’”’ Also as late 
as 1661, in a Spanish translation of J. A. Comenius, La puerta de las lenguas 
abierta, in RHi, XXXV (1915), 147: “sugan las tetas y sacan la leche.” 
In Asturias A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar, p. 71, records ensugar, while 
Lépez Puyoles, in his Appendix to Borao (1908), p. Ixxviii, carries sucar. 

Suizo. Writing about events of the year 1483 as they developed, 
Hernando del Pulgar (Crénica de los Reyes Catédlicos, ed. J. de Mata 
Carriazo [ Madrid, 1943], II, 73 f.) noted: “‘Vinieron a servir al Rey e a 
la Reyna vna gente que se llamaua los soycos, naturales del reyno de 
Sueca, que es en la alta Alemania.” In the Farsa o quasi comedia del 
soldado of Lucas Ferndndez (written between 1509 and 1514): ‘Entra el 
Soldado o goyco o Infante” (fol. c. vo of 1514 ed.). Gil Vicente wrote in 
his Exhortagao da Guerra of 1513 (Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remédios, I, 
220): “Reparti os Priorados / A Swuicos e soldados.” He also (ibid.) 
used soica for ‘parade’: ““E com esta soicga se sahirfio. ...” The arbi- 
trary variant corico (influenced by chorizo?) is found in Rouanet, Colec- 
cién de autos, I, 419: “Mi padre me enprometio / que no puedo ser 
corico.”” The form esgutzaro was used by Diaz Tanco de Fregenal, not 
long after the battle of Pavia (1525) in his triumpho bellico, p. [5]: 
“esguicaros tantos con los Florencianos”; by Lépez de Gémara, Annals 
of Emperor Charles V, ed. Merriman (Oxford, 1912), p. 179: “los suyzos 
que tambien se dicen esguizaros’’; by Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo, 
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ed. F. Rodriguez Marin, p. 306: “‘no me rendiré 4 un ejército formado de 
esguizaros.”” In Asturias esguizaru (Rato, 54) has come to mean ‘hombre 
enflaquecido, chupado, de poca capacidad; envidioso’ (as the result of a 
degradation similar to that of pirata to hombre sin voluntad, as noted 
above, s.v. pechelingue). The form suizaro, mentioned by the Academy, 
occurs in Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Didlogo entre Caronte y Farnesio 
(1547), in Obras en prosa (Madrid, 1881), p. 5 ““gCudles mejores svizaros 
que los vicenos, los malatestas, valones, los varahos. . . .” For Portugal, 
ef. Goncalves Viana, Apostilas, I, 409. 

Supino. The popular form in Torres Naharro’s Aquilana, Introito, 
1. 79 is doubtful. See however, San Ignacio, Ejercicios espirituales 
(Madrid, 1950), p. 48: “quando supino rostro arriba, quéndo asentado.” 

Tacafio. To confirm the older meaning of the word, unaffected by 
the more recent concept of ‘avarice, pettiness,’ there is this passage in a 
Farsa of Juan de Paris (1536), ap. Kohler, Sieben span. dram. Eklogen, 
p. 342, where a sly, coarse and presumptuous rustic boasts: “Quien ha 
estudiado no tiene ni alcanga / Las medias ruindades que yo [he] per- 
eangado,”” to which his friend agrees, saying: ‘“jHi de cornudo, qué 
gran descortés / Eres, Cremén, y que grande tacafio!”’ 

Terrefia (cf. tarro). There is an instance of terrefia in Juan de Lu- 
cena’s Libro de vida beata (1463), in Paz y Melia’s Optsculos literarios 
de los siglos XIV a XVI, p. 116: “jSi serdn por ventura las terrefias 
de Numa Pompilio menos felices que los baciles dorados del maligno 
Crispino?” We may note the Latinism bacil, not mentioned under 
bacia. For tarro, cf. Encina, Cancionero (1496), fol. xlii vo, ej ro. 

Tiritafia. See limiste. 

Tondo (cf. redondo). This Italianism, documented since 1539 
(Terlingen, p. 141) as a substantive, occurs earlier in Encina, as does the 
rare adjective. Cf. Viaje y peregrinacién que hizo... en compaiita 
del Marqués de Tarifa, also known as Trivagia (1519), ed. Madrid, 1786, 
p. 43: “la Iglesia] es casi redonda, / Con muchos pilares en Nave y al 
tondo, / Y abierta la clave de un cerco redondo / De piedra, y de vuelta 
la béveda tonda” ; p. 61: “*Y de cinco naves, mas es casi tonda.”” Rodriguez 
Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces, p. 377, records tondura. 

Treque. That is Drake. Sir Francis Drake, the villain of Lope’s 
La Dragontea (1598), has become in the Venezuelan llano (cf. Alvarado, 
Glosarios) a substantive equivalent to ‘embrollador, embaidor, truhén,’ 
but was properly promoted to jefe in Colombia’s Rfohacha (Lanao). In 
the Venezuelan Cordillera the adjective treque means ‘chistoso, gracioso, 
oportuno en las salidas’ (Picén Febres, p. 316). 

Truco (cf. trocar). J. Sorapén de Rieros, Medicina espajfiola (Apro- 
bacién, 1614), ed. A. Castillo de Lucas, Madrid, 1949, p. 252, confirms 
Covarrubias as to the recent introduction of the word: ‘‘en estos tiempos 

. se vsan los volos, o virlos, y las barras, o argola, y el juego de los 
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trucos.”” Then it appears in Cervantes (D.Q., I, 32; Novelas ejemplares, 


ed. Cuervo, p. 30), in Ruiz de Alarcén (cf. Denis, Lezique) and others. 
My former colleague at Bryn Mawr, Professor Manuel Alcalé, drew my 
attention to truquito for ‘pool-room’ in Fernandez de Lizardi’s Periquillo 
Sarniento, Pte. I, cap. xix: “no sale de ese truquito’’; Pte. II. cap. viii: 
“Los truquitos, las calles, las pulquerfas y los mesones eran sus asilos 
ordinarios.”’ 

Turdion (cf. torcer). No documentation. Derived from OFr. 
tordion, it is mentioned in Portugal as early as 1517 by Gil Vicente, Auto 
da Barca do Inferno, |. 375 (ed. Quintela, p. 278 f.). Tomé Pinheiro da 
Veiga, a contemporary of Cervantes, mentions it in his Fastiginia, which 
in its Spanish translation of Valladolid, 1605, reads, p. 94: “salieron dos a 
dos a danzar el turdién.” A flying sheet of the late sixteenth century, 
entitled La vida del ganapdn (ed. Foul i:é-Delbose, RHi, IX [1902], 292) 
had said: “Bayla Frutos con Lucia, / el Villano y Esturdion [r. el 
Turdién? }.” 

Valija. Earlier instances than Castillejo’s appear in Delicado’s 
Lozana andaluza (1528), ed. Lara, p. 76: “Balijero—Sefiora, ;manda 
vuestra merced que venga con mi balija? Lozana—Sefior, segtin la 
balija’”’; also p. 77. Here, as on p. 71, also appears the term balijero, 
apparently with the meaning of ‘peddler.’ Also desbalizar, already with 
the transferred meaning of ‘to unpack, to detail,’ p. 113: ‘““Las preguntas 
que me hizo aquella noche me hicieron desbalizar todos los generos de 
puta que en esta tierra habia.” Balija was recorded in 1570 by Las 
Casas, and desvalijar in the literal sense was used by Cervantes in D.Q., 
I, 23: ““desvalijando la valija de su lencerfa,” and soon after by Avellaneda, 
BAE, XVIII, 76-1: “Me dejé desnuda y desbalijada como estoy.” 

Vaquil (cf. vaca). Cf. Cota, NBAE, XXII, 583-2, “yo mostre retir 
en plata / la vaquil y alacran.” The word vaquil, unknown to the dic- 
tionaries, probably stands for vaquiya, vaquilla, whose last two syllables 
were confused with the first two following ones: y a(lacran). But vaquilla 
here has the meaning (to be added to the derivations) of ‘vaquigiiela,’ 
used in Leén for ‘salamandra.’ 

Vitelo (cf. vitela). Lope de Rueda, Obras, ed. E. Cotarelo, I, 293 
wrote: ‘‘Haz, sefior mio, que yo le pueda sacrificar [a Cupido], no in- 
cendios, no vitelos, ni humos de encienso ni cosas muertas.” 

Volatin. A relatively early example of this form appears in Juan de 
Robles, El culto sevillano (1631), ed. Sevilla, 1883, p. 97: “aquellos 
[volatines ] burladores sédlo atienden 4 embobar a los mirones y sacarles 
el dinero.” 

Vulpe (cf. vulpeja). This Latinism was used by Diaz Tanco, Los 
veinte triumphos, fol. cx ro: “Alli vi vna vulpe con artes estrafias. . . .” 

JoserH E. Giuuett 

University of Pennsylvania 











REVIEWS 


1930-1955, Homenaje a J. A. van Praag. Libreria Espafiola “Plus 
Ultra,” Amsterdam, 1956: 164 paginas. 


En este libro un grupo de colegas, discipulos y amigos del profesor J. 
A. van Praag de la Universidad de Amsterdam le rinden un tributo con 
motivo de cumplirse el vigésimo quinto aniversario de sus actividades 
docentes en dicha institucién. Daremos a continuacién un breve sumario 
de cada uno de los articulos que constituyen el volumen. 

En “Ulenspiegel et le Retablo de las maravillas de Cervantes,” Marcel 
Bataillon sefiala como fuente de este entremés de Cervantes uno de los 
euentos de la coleccién alemana Til Eulenspiegel, profusamente difundida 
en Europa en el siglo XVI y principios del XVII. Segin el autor, 
Cervantes ha podido conocer dicha historia en alguna traduccién francesa 
o latina de las varias que circularon en la época, o bien, haberla oido de 
boca de algin soldado en sus peregrinaciones por Italia y Africa. 

En “Un appunto sul Refranero,” G. M. Bertini llama la atencién sobre 
el valor del Refranero de Santillana como creacién lingiiistica, portadora 
de valores espirituales que el critico debe “mettere in luce, nel campo delle 
immagini, del ritmo, della espressivita” (p4g. 25). Esto para oponerse 
al punto de vista de algunos estudiosos del Refranero como Juan de 
Moneva, quien cree que la obra sélo demuestra “misantropia y maldad” y 
“falta de elevacién del 4nimo” (pg. 23). 

En “Geografia del Tormes nifio,” el conocido novelista Camilo José 
Cela publica un capitulo de su libro préximo a aparecer Guia de Castilla 
la Vieja, en el cual describe literariamente la complicada orografia del 
Tormes desde su nacimiento hasta que “ya hecho un hombre, cuenta sus 
aventuras al mds siso y desangelado bachiller que se le arrime” (pag. 30). 

Carlos Claveria sefiala en “Galdés y los demonios” la importancia del 
elemento maravilloso en la obra del novelista y cita en particular la obra 
de J. M. Cayla, Le diable, sa grandeur et sa décadence (Paris, 1864), como 
la fuente de informacién de Galdés para los personajes demonoldégicos 
de su obra Casandra. 

José Maria de Cossio en “Sobre el clima pre-beequeriano” pone de 
manifiesto la extensa influencia de Heine en la poesia inmediatamente 
anterior a Béequer, la cual creé un clima propicio para la aparicién de las 
Rimas. El autor destaca, en especial, las traducciones de quince Lieder 
del alem4n al castellano por el poeta Eulogio Florentino Sanz, publicadas 
en el Museo Universal. Los patrones métricos y ritmicos de estas iltimas 
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son los que luego habian de prevalecer més tarde en Bécquer. Otros 
cuantos poetas menores de la época también escribieron a la manera de 
Heine. 

En “Para la semdntica del Siglo de Oro,” Joaquin de Entrambasaguas 
aclara el significado de la palabra “Euripos,” la cual, procedente del 
griego y pasando por el latin, llega al castellano por diversificacién 
semdntica con el significado de “brazo de mar de Eube o Negroponto,” 
por una parte, y con el de “peligros,” por otra. Con ambos sentidos se 
encuentra en Lope de Vega, quedando rectificada asi una nota de Monte- 
sinos a su edicién de Barladn y Josafat de este autor. 

Manuel Garcia Blanco nos da la lista de una serie de estudiantes ex- 
tranjeros que asistieron a las aulas de la Universidad de Salamanca en el 
siglo XVII, indicando su variada procedencia geografica: Italia, Cerdefia, 
el Ducado de Bravante, Sicilia, Bruselas, Portugal, Irlanda, el Condado de 
Borgofia e Inglaterra. 

G. J. Geers en “Mateo Aleman y el barroco espafiol” aplica a este 
iltimo autor las ideas expuestas por Guillermo Diaz-Plaja en “Un posible 
factor racial del Barroco,” de su libro El esptritu del barroco. Segin 
Geers las fuerzas contrarias de “el impulso de infinitud y el afan de 
sabotaje . . . caracterizan extraordinariamente el ambiente intelectual 
del espiritu barroco,” y se hallan sin duda en Mateo Aleman. 

Samuel Gili Gaya explica la procedencia de los modismos “cargar con 
el mochuelo,” “hacerse el sueco,” y “ciertos son los toros,” en “Notas 
lexicograficas.” 

Lou Lichtveld se refiere al origen y significacién de Paramaribo en la 
novela Canaima de Rémulo Gallegos. 

Yakov Malkiel extiende sus observaciones hechas anteriormente sobre la 
familia léxica “judio-judia,” aportando nuevos datos y proponiendo una 
explicacién para el nombre de la legumbre conocida con la forma femenina 
del vocablo. 

Ivy L. MeClelland parafrasea el sainete anénimo “La disputa del 
teatro” que se encuentra en un manuscrito anénimo de la Biblioteca Mu- 
nicipal de Madrid y que se remonta al afio de 1776. Dicha pieza dramatica 
presenta por medio de personajes alegéricos la disputa de los autores y 
actores teatrales sobre la conveniencia de llevar a las tablas las obras 
antiguas del teatro espafiol, o las modernas de influencia galica. El 
personaje Buena Eleccién opta por “una discreta seleccién de buenas 
obras, antiguas y modernas, de todos géneros, que se adapten bien a las 
exigencias eseénicas” (pag. 88). 

A. A. Parker explica en forma aguda la ambigiiedad implicita en un 
soneto de Géngora dedicado a cantar las reliquias de unos mfrtires que se 
hallan sepultadas en el palacio de Don Sancho Davila, obispo de Jaén, 
descubriendo series de conceptos antitéticos y paradéjicos que imprimen 
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un doble movimiento al soneto. Por esta razén, dice el autor, “I would 
hold that the ambiguity of this sonnet increases its poetic range and power 
by deepening our response” (pag. 96). 

En “Ediciones falsas y supuestas de la Flor de Romances (1575-1598) ,” 
Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino demuestra eémo el bibliégrafo se halla con 
frecuencia frente a citas de “ediciones que jamds han existido y que son 
producto de la repeticién de errores” (pag. 97). Con un catdlogo de citas 
de la Flor de Romances sefiala ediciones que nunca existieron. 

P. E. Russell plantea de nuevo el problema de la situacién geografica 
de la fortaleza de Aleocer en el Poema de Mio Cid, y propone el sitio de 
Pefialeézar en la provincia de Soria, situado a 32 kms. al noroeste de Ateca. 
El autor se explica la divergencia con los datos del Cantar por un error 
del juglar que lo compuso. 

Xavier de Salas exhuma algunos textos mas de escritores del Siglo de 
Oro sobre el pintor Jerénimo Bosco, confirmando una vez mas “el recuerdo 
que los espafioles han mantenido al arte del pintor y a su nombre” 
(pag. 108). 

F. J. Sanchez Cantén se refiere a un folleto del insigne egiptélogo 
Gastén Maspero publicado en el aiio de 1872 sobre el espaiiol del Rio de 
la Plata, el cual revela la capacidad filolégica del entonces joven cientifico, 

José Simén Diaz completa y rectifica algunos puntos de cardcter 
biogréfico a su anterior libro sobre el novelista espafiol del siglo XIX, 
Francisco Navarro Villoslada. 

J. H. Terlingen de la Universidad de Nimega hace un estudio sobre 
Guilliam de Bay, hispanista neerlandés del siglo XVII, quien tradujo 
varias obras de la literatura espafiola a su propio idioma, y fue el autor, 
segin lo demuestra Terlingen, de una continuacién del Coloquio de los 
perros de Cervantes. Tal libro fue publicado con el titulo de Vida y 
actividades del perro del Duque de Alba y la cueva encantada (pag. 124), 

Dolf Verspoor presenta una traduccién al holandés de dos sonetos de 
Lope de Vega. 

Edward M. Wilson nos ofrece una lista de Relaciones extractadas de 
comedias calderonianas, publicadas en pliegos sueltos durante el siglo 
XVIII, y que se encuentran en biblioteecas britaénicas. Segin el autor 
estas relaciones dan prueba de la popularidad y estima en que eran 
tenidas las comedias de Calderén en esta época. 

H. L. A. van Wijk hace un estudio lingiiistico sobre “Algunos aspectos 
del habla rural de Ayacucho (8S. O. del Peri) representada en Cholerias 
de Porfirio Meneses.” 

Paul Zumthor nos presenta un extracto de un estudio en preparacién 
sobre la literatura medieval con el titulo de “Quelques réflexions pré- 
liminaires & Vétude de la littérature médiévale dans sa signification 
humaine.” 
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El Homenaje se halla precedido de una bibliografia del profesor van 
Praag y de una presentacién por su colega K. Sneyders de Vogel. 


Gustavo CoRREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


Un cronista anénimo del siglo XIV. (La Gran Crénica de Alfonso XI. 
Hallazgo, estilo, reconstruccién.) By Diego Catalin. Biblioteca Filo- 
légiea. Universidad de La Laguna, La Laguna, 1955: 257 pages. 


Since 1950 Professor Diego Catal4n has been developing rapidly and 
brilliantly in various monographs and studies‘! several of the themes 
treated briefly in the dissertation he presented at the University of Madrid 
in 1951. His discovery of an unknown version of the Crénica de Alfonso 
XI, which, although incomplete, reflects more faithfully than any other 
the original compiled by a royal chronicler of Alfonso XI, has enabled 
him through keen observation and methodology to resolve one after another 
numerous problems that have been challenging scholars for many years. 
These problems comprise many phases of the history of Spanish culture 
including literature and history. The reviewer will not cite the progress 
that Professor Catal4n has made in each of the studies listed in the note 
but rather will concentrate on his latest publication which summarizes in 
many respects the present status of his investigations. His ultimate goal 
is to complete a critical edition of the Crénica de Alfonso XI. 

In Un cronista anénimo del siglo XIV Professor Catalan first points 
out one of the significant changes in our conception of the Spanish 
chronicle that his discovery of MS. 1015 of the Biblioteca Nacional has 
initiated. Although in the Latin chronicles of the twelfth century writers 
began to accept certain epic themes, which reduced the customary dryness 
of Christian chronicles, and in the thirteenth century Archbishop Don 
Rodrigo enhanced the value of his chronicle by utilizing some Arabic 
sources, a procedure later amplified by Alfonso X, Spanish Christian 
tradition from the time of Saint Isidore had produced one chronicle after 
another characterized by prosaism with omission of poetry or picturesque 
detail. Some of these chronicles, however, have not come down to us in 
their original form, but abridged, shorn of all extraneous details by a 
learned churchman who was close to the Court. For example we have two 


1 Cronica de Alfonso XI: una redaccién amplia desconocida (Madrid, 1951; 
unpublished dissertation) ; ‘‘La oracién de Alfonso XI en el Salado,’’ Bol. de 
la R. Acad. de la Hist., CXXXI (1952), 247-266; Poema de Alfonso XI: 
fuentes, dialecto, estilo (Madrid, 1953), 146 pp.; ‘‘Ideales moriscos en una 
Crénica de 1344,’’ NRFH, VII (1953), 570-582; ‘‘Un romance histérico de 
Alfonso XI,’’ Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, VI (1954), 259-285; 
‘‘Una antirreina en Castilla (1330-50),’’ Clavilefio, VII (1956), 24-31. 
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versions of the Chronica Visigothorum of the late ninth century. One, 
recently discovered, is an extensive, animated, poetical narration of Pelayo 
and Covadonga whereas the other is an abridgment which retains only 
prosaic material relating to the Crown and to the Church. 

We do not know how many of the extant Latin chronicles compiled 
during the Middle Ages are mere reflections of more detailed and ex- 
tensive originals which may have included love affairs of royalty and 
other material not flattering to the Crown and Church, but we can assume 
that, if both existed, the “official” chronicles preserved at Court and in the 
monasteries were the abridged versions. A rapid glance at the history 
of criticism of the Crénica de Alfonso XI should be enlightening, for 
Professor Catalan has placed before us the problem of two redactions of 
a chronicle in the fourteenth century and has proposed reasons for the 
abridged redaction which are different from those cited above, since the 
Chureh apparently took little part, if any, in these deletions and changes, 

Literary critics and historians for many years have been classifying 
the Crénica de Alfonso XI as a dry, arid, and prosaic relation of events 
centering around the monarch’s life. In the twentieth century this trend 
of criticism has carried the authority of Menéndez y Pelayo, who dis- 
covered in Pero Lépez de Ayala “the first modern man” of Spain. En- 
thusiastie over the new qualities of Ayala’s writings, he stressed the 
great advance that he represents in his art of writing chronicles in con- 
trast to the aridity of both style and thought of his predecessors. There 
were good reasons for criticism by the great master and his followers. 
In the first place, Ayala rises on the Spanish horizon in the fourteenth 
century as a new type, a profound thinker and observer who has had 
intimate contact with several Spanish rulers and who also reflects some 
direct knowledge both of classical writers and those of the Italian Renais- 
sance. In the second place, Menéndez y Pelayo and his followers have 
had available only two editions of the Crénica with scant variations, one 
of Medina del Campo, 1551, and the other the edition of Cerda, 1787. 

Among the very few critics who protested his adverse judgment was 
the late Ramén Iglesia who caught glimpses of the spirit, artistry, and 
ability of the author. In 1936 in Cruz y Raya he affirmed: “Hay en la 
Crénica de Alfonso XI una riqueza de contenido, una amplitud en el 
relato, una conciencia de la importancia de la obra histérica, que son 
sintomas de madurez plena. Y hay en ella, sobre todo, vida. Lo que 
en las anteriores apunta escasamente, aqui se derrama por todas las 
paginas: Vida.” 

Professor Catalan, utilizing the new material he finds in MS. 1015 
which he designates as the Gran crénica de Alfonso XI to differentiate his 
text from the abridged version, confirms the opinion of Ramén Iglesia 
and goes further. He states that the author does not have the cool ob- 
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jectivity of an historian such as Ayala, but that he is more human be- 
eause he puts emotion and passion into his story, that is, he lives history 
as he writes. The result is life, color, and drama. The art of detail 
which he presents, realistic and even at times naturalistic, comes from the 
Arabs. The Gran crénica then strengthens one of A. Castro’s theses in 
La realidad histérica de Espana. 

Moreover Professor Catalén points out the wealth of literary and 
rhetorical devices displayed by the author of the Gran crénica: messages, 
dialogues, letters, prayers, prophecies, dreams, harangues, council meet- 
ings, and comments on events by the author. 

Cerdé in his edition was proud of the fact that it was based on an 
“official” royal MS of 1376 which Enrique II, son of Alfonso XI, had 
ordered to be copied. Unfortunately, at that time royalty and nobles 
were no longer preoceupied with the Reconquest but concentrated their 
attention on internal strife and rivalry. Therefore many of the chapters 
relating struggles with the Moors were deleted or abbreviated. The Gran 
erénica contains 110 more chapters than the abridged version, including 
details on the death of the Infantes Don Pedro and Don Juan at Granada, 
the siege of Tarifa by the “benimerines” and the battle of Salado. Pro- 
fessor Catalin cites passages of moving dramatic spectacles such as the 
public plegaria of Alfonso XI at dawn before his army (71-76) or the 
miserable and pitiful death of Prince Abomelique (99-103) and then pre- 
sents evidence that these and other descriptions are based on historical 
facts. 

The Gran crénica reflects a late epic spirit and is the first individual 
chronicle in Spain. Professor Catalan offers convineing data to show 
that Alfonso XI in the early part of his reign killed his enemies in a 
manner similar to that attributed to Pedro I, for example by inviting 
an enemy to dinner and then murdering him. Then he abruptly changed 
this procedure and began to follow the counsel of friends who suggested 
that it would be far more advantageous to become reconciled with his 
enemies and make them his friends rather than to kill trem, thereby gaining 
more enemies, Although he continued to face opposition among some 
powerful nobles, this new policy strengthened him and his army to such 
an extent that he was able to crush an overwhelming invading force of 
Moors at the battle of Salado. Both the Gran crénica and the Poema de 
Alfonso XI reflect an epie heroic quality centering around the ruler 
which is not to be found in Latin chronicles. 

Professor Catalén has set the date of composition of the Gran crénica 
in 1344 and of the Poema de Alfonso XI, which utilizes the former, in 
1348. Many episodes presented in the Poema had been proven to be his- 
torical heretofore; others had remained enigmas. Discovery of the MS 
of the Gran Crénica has helped Diego Catalin to solve most of these. 
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Although the author utilized Arabic sources and a great variety of 
rhetorical and literary devices, of which a considerable number are re- 
flections of earlier epie manifestations, the author’s description of episodes 
and even of details follows the tradition of the Poema de mio Cid and is 
based on historical events. 

Not only does Professor Catalan present the new material suggested 
above, illustrated with citations from the Gran crénica and commented 
upon in a clear, exemplary, and convincing manner, but he also discusses 
the problems that confront him in his endeavor to reconstruct the Gran 
crénica (175-227). In the first place MS. 1015 was copied in the six- 
teenth century by a writer who had before him several MSS, one of which 
was that of the Gran crénica. It offers the most extensive text but there 
are a considerable number of lacunae. It is also possible that the copyist 
took certain passages from the abridged version which did not appear in 
the original Gran crénica. Professor Catalin resorts to every possible 
aid to help him reconstruct the Gran crénica: 1) MS 1342 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, which is a summary of the Gran crénica copied in the sixteenth 
century; 2) the Poema de Alfonso XI; 3) Portuguese historians who 
utilize source material of Portugal of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, part of which was borrowed from Spanish accounts; 4) all of the 
twenty-five MSS so far located by him and the editions (Appendix I, 229 
246); 5) the marginal notes on the MSS (Appendix II, 247-254). 

The title of the latest work of Professor Catalan is ironical, for no 
one else has done so much to clear away the “anonymity” of the first half 
of the fourteenth century. Almost every page presents new light on 
events, figures, many of them controversial, and attitudes, whether in ¢i- 
tations from the Gran crénica here published for the first time or in the 
penetrating running commentary. The reader need turn only to the brief 
chapter on Tres vidas de sino trégico (99-113) and the passages cited 
therein to realize that there is nothing comparable in Spanish chronicles 
with the exception of a few chapters at the end of the Primera crénica 
general. The author of the Gran crénica analyzes events, individual and 
group emotions or reactions, and presents his personal opinion. Like 
Ayala he is a psychologist but he draws on intuition rather than on re- 
flection. One finds pessimism reflected in the Gran crénica at times, es- 
pecially when the author depicts the greed, jealousy and anti-nationalism 
of the nobles, which have infiltrated their followers even to the peons. 
However it is not the pessimism of Ayala; the former stresses faith and 
confidence in the monarch and in the glorious ideal of the Reconquest and 
all its concomitants. Diego Catal4n concludes that the historian of 
Alfonso XI is very far from Ayala with respect to style, but that he is 
not on an inferior literary plane (131). 
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There are several typographical errors, some of which are serious (p. 
12, line 3: 1515 for 1551). One misses an index to the volume. 


J. Homer Herriorr 
University of Wisconsin 


The Library of the Counts of Benavente. By James Harold Elsdon. 
Privately mimeographed, Annapolis, 1955: 41 pages (one side only). 


There remains an immeasurable amount of work for literary archeolo- 
gists who can extend the factual basis for the study of fifteenth-century 
literary taste, models, theory and practice. Elsdon’s study is a worthwhile 
contribution to this end, offering as it does in part an enlarged view of 
manuscript collecting during the “revival of learning” in Spain. 

Rodrigo Alonso Pimentel, second Count of Benavente, had built by the 
time of his death in 1440 a fine library which contained one hundred and 
twenty-one volumes, according to an inventory of a date not earlier than 
1443. Although his descendants evidently cherished the library, there 
seems to be little correspondence between the early catalogue and the 
collection inventoried in 1633, with its four hundred and fifty-eight entries 
representing a somewhat greater number of actual volumes.? Rare entries 
such as (128) “Vn libro de Mano en griego,” (351) “Libro de las heneidas 
de birjilio escripto de Mano” and (357) “Epistolas de mano dedicadas al 
exmo sr Conde de Benaute Don Antonio,” suggest that most of the books 
in the Benavente library of 1633 were printed ones. 

Elsdon draws upon various sources to trace the decline and final dis- 
persal of the once great collection at the close of the last century. In the 
summer of 1954 he personally examined the only surviving manuscripts 
that he was able to locate in Spain: (1) a copy of the Crénica de 1344 
(Bibl. Nac. MS 10814, dated 1434); (2) Pimentel’s own abridgement of 
the first three decades of Livy made in 1439 (Bibl. Nae., Vitrina 4°, Tito 
Livio R. 204.) ; (3) Las Décadas de Tito Livio, traducidas por Don Pedro 

1 Appendix I, pp. 22-26. First published in Demostracién Histérica Del 
Verdadero Valor De Todas Las Monedas Que Corrian En Castilla Durante el 
Reynado Del Setior Don Enrique III . . . Su Autor El Padre Fray Liciniano 
Saez, Monge Benedictino, Del Monasterio De Silos, De la Real Academia De La 
Historia. Con Licencia, En Madrid. En La Imprenta De Don Benito Cano. 
Afio de 1796. Pp. 374-379 (note of author). The works, largely historical, 
political, moral and doctrinal in character, were written mostly in Spanish 


(either original or translation), others in Latin, two in Caldea mayor, one in 
Caldea menor, and one in Arabic. 


2 Appendix III, pp. 27-34. Manuscript of the Archivo Histérico Nacional, 
fondos de la Casa de Osuna, legajo 427. First published by Miguel Herrero 
in Bibliografia Hispdénica, Afio I, Madrid, Julio-Agosto-Septiembre, 1942, Nam. 
2, pp. 25-33 (note of author). 
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Lépez de Ayala (Bibl. Menéndez y Pelayo), all doubtless belonging to the 
elder Pimentel; (4) Pedro de Chinehilla’s translation of the Crénica 
troyana of 1443 (Bibl. Men. y Pel.); (5) two treatises in one volume, 
Carta sobre religién and Sana doctrina, done in 1466 and 1467 by Pedro 
de Chinchilla for the fourth Count of Benavente (Bibl. Men. y Pel.). In 
addition, Elsdon cites as acquired after 1476 the Cancionero de Gémez 
Manrique (Bibl. de Palacio, MS 1250), presumably the one which the 
author ordered to be written for the fourth Count of Benavente. Since 
Elsdon copies Paz y Melia’s description of this codex and does not state 
that he examined it, as he did the others, I judge that he did not see it. 
Does this mean, perhaps, that it was removed in the spring of 1954 to 
the library of the University of Salamanca? *® 

It would have been gratifying to report that Elsdon’s history of the 
Benavente library, together with the reprinted inventories of ca. 1443 and 
1633, has now made accessible some useful information not previously as- 
sembled. Regrettably, however, the circumstances of its publication—a 
minute number of mimeographed copies, distributed personally by the 
author—make of it a rarer work than most of the sources the author 
drew upon. It is to be hoped, first, that this system of publishing will not 
establish a precedent for others with helpful information to impart and, 
second, that we may expect some day to see this study become generally 
accessible through more orthodox channels. 

Epwin J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 


El primer manuscrito del Amadis de Gaula. Noticia bibliografica, by 
Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino; Nota paleografica sobre el manuscrito del 
Amadis, by Agustin Millares Carlo; El lenguaje del Amadis manuscrito, 
by Rafael Lapesa. Madrid [reprinted from Bol. de la Acad. Espaiiola 
XXXV (1956), 199-225], 1957. 37 pages. 


Sometime ago, the Spanish bibliographer Antonio Rodriguez-Monino 
received from Antonio Moreno Martin of Almeria the gift of four frag- 
mentary manuscript pages of a version of Book IIi of the Amadis previ- 
ously unknown to modern scholarship. These fragments, utilized in bind- 
ing certain old books, had come to light as the books were being rebound. 
The paleographer and literary historian, A. Millares Carlo states his in- 
ability to assign a definite date to the MS, although he says that it may 
have been contemporary with the Escorial MS (1429?) of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron. Professor Rafael Lapesa finds the language of the fragments 


8 See E. J. Webber, ‘‘ Manuscripts and Early Printed Editions of Terence 
and Plautus in Spain,’’ Romance Philology, XI (1957), 31, note 12. 
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such as would be spoken in the fifteenth century near the Leonese-Castilian 
border. 

In his own article, Rodriguez-Mofiino reproduces the four fragments, 
duly transcribed, alongside of corresponding passages from Montalvo’s 
Libro III (ed. of Saragossa, 1508), using photostats of the latter put 
at his disposal by Samuel Gili Gaya. After carefully collating the pas- 
sages in question, Rodriguez Mojiino reaches a conclusion that will astonish 
many hispanists: that Montalvo substantially abridged his materials. 
But the present reviewer is not sure that the evidence of so few pages 
may be deemed conclusive. Also, he regrets that Sr. Rodriguez-Mofiino 
apparently did not take into account any published studies written in 
English. And the title, “El primer manuscrito del A.,” seems misleading. 
It might well have read: “El inico MS conocido del A.”*+ But every 
hispanist is greatly indebted to Sr. Rodriguez Mofiino for the care which 
he and the colleagues invited by him have taken to make public in con- 
venient form every essential fact concerning this important discovery. 


Epwin B. PLace 
University of California 


“Honneur” y “Honor”: su significacién a través de las literaturas francesa 
y espantola. Por Encarnacién-Irene Serrano Martinez. Publicaciones 
de la Universidad de Murcia, Murcia, 1956: 327 paginas. 


Esta tesis doctoral nos presenta en forma descriptiva las significaciones 
de honor a través de las literaturas francesa y espaiiola hasta el siglo XVI, 
segan se desprende de los textos literarios. La fijacién de los matices ha 
sido determinada a través del estudio del contexto y del juego de parejas 
de vocablos, sinonimia, antonimia y familias de palabras. 

Podemos observar que el panorama seméntico espafiol presenta una 
mayor densidad y riqueza expresiva, dada la doble vertiente lingiiistica 
de honor, palabra de apariencia cultista, y honra de caracteristica filiacién 
romance, cuya formacién de tipo verbal se halla entroncada a la sig- 
nificativa familia de homrar y sus derivados deshonrar, deshonra, honrado, 
deshonrado. Habria que notar también el desplazamiento de fama y su 
anténimo infamia en la literatura espaiiola, juntamente con otros vocablos 
de diversa procedencia, hacia el grupo honrar-deshonrar que se va desta- 
cando como una de las polarizaciones semaénticas del concepto del honor. 
Es decir, no basta presentar en forma documentada los varios matices de 
un concepto y agruparlos dentro de esquemas de eseaso valor diferencial, 
como son el honor espiritual y el honor material en nuestro caso, si no 
deseubrimos la delimitacién de zonas fundamentales que dindmicamente 
agrupan en su rededor familias enteras de sinénimos y de anténimos. 


1 Cf. E. B. Place, PMLA, LXXI (1956), 524-527. 
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Una de estas agrupaciones fundamentales quedaria centrada en la 
nocién de preeminencia dentro de la escala social, ya se trate de honores 
espirituales o del aspecto subjetivo u objetivo del concepto. Las sig- 
nificaciones de alabanza, aprecio honroso de los demds, renombre, reputa- 
eién, distincién, fama, magnificencia, excelencia, homenaje, gloria, cargo 
eminente, todas ellas con raiz en la antigiiedad clAsica, se agrupan alrededor 
de este foco de atraccién y de irradiacién, lo mismo que los matices ma- 
teriales del vocablo como posesién, riqueza, tierra y mds concretamente 
feudo en la literatura francesa, ya que originariamente representan signos 
distintivos otorgados por el rey como maximo dispensador de honra. La 
otra d4rea fundamental del honor se hallaria centrada alrededor de la 
nocién de honra de la mujer, vinculada a todos los miembros de su hogar, 
y de la inviolabilidad de la persona con todo el complejo y denso ritualismo 
de la reparacién y del castigo. Este iltimo concepto de la honra se 
independiza cada vez mas de la nocién de signo distintivo y de riquezas 
materiales. Dentro de este panorama tendriamos una polarizacién de tipo 
vertical del concepto del honor, valida desde la antigiiedad, y un concepto 
del honor de tipo horizontal que paulatinamente cobra fuerza estructural 
en la sociedad hispdnica incluyendo a las clases menos privilegiadas y que 
brota en forma dominante en el teatro del siglo XVII. El fenémeno 
aparece segin los textos desde los siglos XII y XIII en la literatura 
espanola con variedad de conceptos como los de biltanga, aviltamiento, 
aviltado, onta, aontar, aontado de cuno exclusivamente antiguo, y los que 
luego perduran en el caudal de la lengua como villano, villania, vergiienza, 
desvergiienza, mancha, mancilla, manchar, mancillar, infamar, infamador. 
El teatro del siglo XVI nos da la forma desflorar como sinénimo de 
deshonrar, la cual revela en forma grdfica una de las vertientes més 
importantes del concepto. 

Francia nos presenta estas dos vertientes, pero la segunda no se 
convierte en signo dominante y significativo de su literatura. Quizé se 
halla aqui precisamente el resultado mds provechoso de un cotejo entre 
las dos literaturas, que la autora no ha podido destacar. Otra drea funda- 
mental del concepto seria la nocién de honor como virtud individual, 
independientemente de toda opinién externa, que es particularmente 
earacteristico de la ascética y que timidamente aparece en otros autores, 
pero que ha de cobrar especial fuerza en algunas de las manifestaciones 
literarias espafiolas del siglo X VII. 

La correspondencia entre honor, en su sentido basico de preeminencia, 
y las formas de vida a través de los siglos ha sido sefialada justamente por 
la autora. Es decir, el ideal heroico manifiesto en la épica, el caballeresco 
vertido en los romances arturianos y libros de caballerias, el ascético y 
religioso en las vidas de santos y en la mistica y el humanistico en toda la 
literatura del Renacimiento, tifien el concepto del honor y el vocabulario 
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que le da expresién de una tonalidad peculiar que caracteriza estos diversos 
ideales de vida. Por otra parte, las distinciones entre honor y honra en 
la literatura espafiola que constituyé una de las preocupaciones bdsicas de 
la autora no tiene valor semantico fundamental, ya que la confusién o 
més bien la intercambiabilidad de los dos vocablos ocurre desde muy 
temprano. De mayor interés es el saber que la palabra honor con su sabor 
cultista es reemplazada cada vez mds por honra (comp. la sancién filolégica 
dada por Juan de Valdés), siendo su empleo raro en la mayor parte de los 
autores del siglo XV y XVI, y apareciendo su uso casi por completo 
relegado a la poesia con la excepeién del dramaturgo Torres Naharro. 

El valor del libro de la sefiorita Serrano Martinez reside especialmente 
en su cardcter documental. Su enfoque no le ha permitido aprovechar 
debidamente la abundancia de datos de particular interés para conocer los 
movimientos semAnticos que se operaron alrededor del concepto del honor 
y los antecedentes histéricos y tradicionales de lo que constituyé una de las 
directrices fundamentales del teatro del siglo XVII en Espaiia. 


Gustavo CORREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


. Cairasco de Figueroa, Obras inéditas. I. Teatro. Introduccién y 


Notas por Alejandro Cioraneseu. Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Canarias, 
1957 : 283 pages. 


Professor Cioraneseu now redeems the promise he made in his Estudios 
de literatura espatiola comparada (1954; ef. HR, XXIV [1956], 235 ff.) 
and carefully prints the four short plays of don Bartolomé Cairasco of 
which he discovered an apparently autograph manuscript in the Biblioteca 
de Palacio, Madrid. 

They are allegorical pieces, almost entirely in verse, entitled, respec- 
tively: Tragedia y martirio de Santa Catalina de Alejandria, Comedia del 
recibimiento (1582), Comedia del alma, and Tragedia de Santa Susana. 
Adding these to the four occasional pieces of the same type as the 
Comedia del recibimiento of whose existence we know through a notice 
in Gallardo, but which have not yet come to light, we can now credit 
Cairasco with a series of performances apparently covering the years from 
1558, when he was only eighteen, to 1597. 

The plays, written with great metrical skill, especially in the use of 
the esdrijulo, are the work of a devout and urbane mind, with a gentle 
vein of satirical humor, adept in the use of allegory and occasionally quite 
ingenious. In the Comedia de Santa Susana, for instance, the erotic 
attempt of the old men is rationalized as the result of their rejuvenation 
through the exchange of arrows between sleeping Death and Love, a 
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traditional theme beloved by the Renaissance, but here transformed into 
a new and original motivation. 

The editor, however, is preparing a study on the life and works of 
Cairasco, and we should perhaps limit our observations, for the nonce, to 
the text. The orthography has been modernized, but the editor has done 
his work with care. Cairaseo is a master of Spanish and his vocabulary 
deserves attention (cf. for rare or early occurrence: solazo, represa, 
tiritafia, limiste, bancorroto, the typically Canarian derriscar, embuste) 
and he likes proverbs and proverbial sayings, and even uses some terms 
of the germania such as parlar de la oseta. 

The notes are generally satisfactory. On page 25, however, “La mayor 
tajada ser4 la oreja” is correct. Cf. Lope de Vega, Fuente ovejuna, 1. 
1992 f. “que las mayores tajadas/las orejas a ser vienen”; also R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Estudios literarios (Col. Austral), p. 99. The expression 
was later misunderstood, even by Sbarbi. For “Pasé solia” (113, 175), 
see now my article in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, VII (1957), 
pp. 27-33. On p. 141 the loa is declared to be old-fashioned: “esto de 
loas es ya muy del perrillo,” and Filimén tells the other oldster (p. 232) 
“entrambos somos muy del perrillo.” This probably alludes to the famous 
“espadas del perrillo,” bearing the mark of a Moorish sword-smith, Julifn 
del Rey, active around 1491, first in Toledo, then in Zaragoza. Cf. Enrique 
de Leguina, Espadas histéricas (Madrid, 1898), p. 32; id., Glosario de 
voces de armeria (Madrid, 1912), p. 393 f.; Julio Monreal, Cuadros viejos 
(Madrid, 1878), p. 23. These swords were short and broad-bladed (cf. 
Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo, ed. F. Rodriguez Marin [Sevilla, 1905], 
p. 276 and note) and might well seem out of date about a century later. 
Already in Delicado’s La lozana andaluza (1528, ‘Mamotreto’ 49) old age 
was emphasized by reference to a specific brand of sword, when a certain 
Inés was ironically described as “zagala como espada del cornadillo,” at 
which the Lozana remarked : “Esta saeé de pila a la doncella Teodor.” On 
p. 154 one might suggest reading “doctada [i.e. dotada] de tanta hermo- 
sura” for “docta d.t.h.” On p. 179 Pecadillo calls the fault-finding Alma 
“dona Pezpita,” and one might suppose that pizpita ‘wagtail,’ could be 
constructed as meaning ‘busybody.’ 

The gravas on p. 205 are no doubt grevas, grebas, “armadura de 
piernas,” and the cafiavejas on p. 221, caftiahejas. On p. 287, “Musica y 
amor muy bien se avienen,” the editor has properly substituted musica for 
the text’s magestad. It is evident that the author had in his mind two 
much-quoted lines from Ovid, Met. II, 846 f.: “Non bene conveniunt, 
nec in una sede morantur, / majestas et amor.” 

JoserH E, Giuuet t 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Estudios y polémicas sobre Fray Luis de Leén. By Miguel de la Pinta 


Llorente, §.0.A. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, 1956: 257 pages. 


In earlier writings Father Pinta Llorente has demonstrated his ability 
as an investigator. It is disappointing, therefore, that the present work 
offers so little that is new or significant respecting Luis de Leén as a 
writer or a man, and is in large part given over to unprofitable polemics. 

Pages 21-56 are devoted to a recapitulation of published material on 
the Orozeo-Leén controversy concerning alleged influence of Orozco’s 
Nueve nombres de Cristo on Leén’s De los nombres de Cristo. The ad- 
ditional hypothetical statements here presented are unconvincing because 
there remains a multitude of unknown factors. As this reviewer has 
shown (HR, XXIV [1956], 261-270), persuasive evidence exists which 
indicates that as early as 1560 Orozco was commenting on the names of 
Christ in a manner strikingly similar to that of the Nueve nombres... . 
The resemblance between this and Leén’s De los nombres de Cristo is 
apparent from superficial examination. The date of Leén’s work (not 
earlier than 1572) precludes the hypothesis that Orozco was influenced 
by Leén. 

Some space (pp. 16-21) is devoted to summarizing discussion concern- 
ing new material which may throw additional light on Leén’s treatment 
of the Song of Songs theme. Here Father Pinta Liorente partially 
analyzes and evaluates the Wadham manuscript of a poem on the Song of 
Songs which was found recently at Oxford by José Muifioz Sendino, and 
attributed to Luis de Leén. This ascription the present author rather 
convincingly demolishes, 

The greater portion of Estudios y polémicas . . . deals with questions 
which are merely peripheral to Leén’s character and literary production, 
such as minutiae of his experiences with the Inquisition, and the present 
location of his mortal remains. While these data possess but slight value, 
only a negative value can be assigned to the author’s excursions into 
personal polemics. 

Much of Father Pinta Llorente’s diseussion degenerates into a militant 
defense of the Inquisition (pp. 107-113, 203-205, 213-227). The tenor 
of these observations is that the impropriety of Leén’s imprisonment and 
trial resided simply in the fact that the examiners and judges were lawyers, 
not theologians. And Father Pinta Llorente’s militancy extends still 
farther. He dedicates an appreciable part of his book to a polemic against 
a contemporary Dominican scholar, Fray Beltran de Heredia (pp. 55, 
185-235). Here he departs visibly from objective scholarly standards. 
Only the ancient rivalry between Spanish Dominicans and Augustinians 
can explain the combination of trivia, sarcasm, and illogical reasoning with 
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which the present author attacks both the arguments of Fray Beltran, 
and the man himself (pp. 190, 196, 200). This rivalry Father Pinta 
Llorente admits on p. 217. One example of his intemperate language will 
suffice: “;Que Dios le siga conservando al Padre Heredia la intuicién y 
penetracién critica de que hace gala escribiendo de las pretendidas influen- 
cias que obran en mi espiritu al discurrir sobre estos debates! Conoce 
de sobra el Padre Heredia mi formacién erudita . . . . Las expresiones del 
Padre Heredia en el parrafito exteriorizan, por lo demds, su gran sentido 
de orientacién, encajando al adversario no donde éste se desenvuelve—con 
fortuna o sin ella—sino donde a él le apetece, de la manera més gratuita” 
(222). 


EpwarpD JAMES SCHUSTER 
Loras College 


Vicente Espinel, Diversas rimas. Edition and Introduction by Dorothy 
Clotelle Clarke. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 
1956: 204 pages. 


The universal acclaim bestowed by contemporaries upon Espinel stands 
in inverse proportion to the size of his literary output. His principal 
production, aside from a number of scattered poems, consists of an auto- 
biographical novel and a volume of collected verse. While Marcos de 
Obregén has always been easily accessible, Diversas rimas has met a differ- 
ent fate since its publication at Madrid by Luis Sanchez in 1591. 

At first, Diversas rimas circulated widely—at least one copy found its 
way to Mexico City by 1620*—, but within fifty years of publication, it 
had become a rare book. On April 14, 1642, Salazar Mardones wrote to 
Uztarroz: “Suplico a vm. se sirva de mandar a un eriado que copie todo 
lo que dixere de Don Luis el Maestro Vicente Espinel, y en que parte de 
sus Rimas con toda distincion, . . . porque lo he menester, y no he hallado 
este libro de las Rimas de Espinel, si bien ha aiios que le vi. . . .” ? 

Although Espinel was twice during the eighteenth century the center 
of literary polemics because of the “Gil Blas controversy” and his trans- 
lation of Horace’s Ars Poetica,’ little attention was given to Diversas 


1Irving A. Leonard, ‘‘One Man’s Library, Mexico City, 1620,’’ im 
Estudios hispdénicos: Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington, ed. Ada M. Coe et al. 
(Wellesley, 1952), p. 334. 

2 Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La erudicién espafiola en el siglo XVII... 
(Madrid, 1950), I, 251. 

8 Miss Clarke has purposely excluded from her edition the ‘‘ Arte poética 
de Oracio,’’ which oceupies fols. 155"-166" in the original edition. In view of 
the importance of this work in literary history, such an omission seems ques- 
tionable. I also miss the convenience of an index of first lines. 
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rimas as a whole until the nineteenth century. In 1884, three years after 
the appearance of Juan Pérez de Guzmén’s study, “Vicente Espinel y su 
obra,” an introduction to his edition of Marcos de Obregén (Barcelona, 
1881), the Madrid publishing house of Manuel Ginés Hernandez announced 
plans for a three-volume edition by Pérez de Guzmdn of Espinel’s complete 
works. In the projected edition, which never appeared, Diversas rimas 
was to have had its first modern reprinting. 

It has remained for Dorothy Clotelle Clarke to make this work avail- 
able to present-day students of Spanish Golden Age poetry. Her book 
is a welcome addition to her fine studies on the espinela and on Castilian 
metries. The present edition is an outgrowth, I assume, of the one which 
would have been published by the Bibliéfilos Espafioles if the Spanish 
Civil War had not prevented it (J. P. W. Crawford, Hispania, XXII 
[1939], 171).* 

In her Introduction, Miss Clarke discusses Espinel as a poet and as a 
man revealed through his poetry; she analyzes some of the stylistic 
features of Diversas rimas, evaluating Espinel’s influence upon poetic 
taste in his own day and his contribution to the development of Spanish 
lyric poetry; and she provides, finally, a succinct biography of the poet. 

Espinel’s egocentricity, in Miss Clarke’s view, is at the same time a 
drawback and an advantage in Diversas rimas. At worst, his “attention 
remains primarily on himself, and, too often, on his ambitions or problems 
of the moment” (p. 14). This is a common failing of occasional poetry, 
and many of Espinel’s contemporaries erred in the same direction. At 
best, the poet’s preoccupation with himself, in combination with his 
“realism,” to which Miss Clarke attributes much of his poetic vigor (p. 18), 
produced the versified self-portraits that she terms one of his unique 
achievements (p. 14). 

In such a strongly autobiographical collection, “some insight into 
Espinel’s character may be had from a consideration of what is absent 
from the poetry” (p. 19), and Miss Clarke finds it significant that this 
work of a poet who had returned from Italy and become a priest not 
many years before Diversas rimas was published should contain so little 
true religious feeling, despite many references to religion, and so few 
specific allusions to Espinel’s travels in Italy. Miss Clarke does not 
demand that a poet be also a philosopher, but she finds Diversas rimas 
often wanting in “serious philosophy” (p. 20). She believes that the 


Both Miguel Herrero Garcia and Elena Villamana Peco were reportedly 
preparing editions of Diversas rimas when Joaquin de Entrambasaguas pub- 
lished ‘‘ Datos biogrdficos de Vicente Espinel en sus Diversas rimas,’’ Revista 
Bibliograéfica y Docwmental, IV (Madrid, 1950), 172, n. 2, an article which 
I do not find mentioned in Miss Clarke’s book. To my knowledge, neither edi- 
tion has yet appeared in print. 
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“ornamental bits of philosophical wisdom” (p. 20) used by Espinel only 
eall attention to this lack. 

Miss Clarke considers the following “aspects beneficial to the health 
of Spanish poetry” to have been strengthened both by the example of 
Diversas rimas and through Espinel’s personal influence upon other poets, 
notably Lope: “breadth of theme and subject matter, artistic dignity and 
sincerity, classic pureness and simplicity in style, close relationship between 
music and poetry, originality in metric technique, and, above all, interest 
in human emotion, serenity of attitude, and independence of spirit” (p. 27). 

If Espinel’s verse contains little rhetorical brilliance, he was neverthe- 
less “highly skilled in the use of rhetorical devices” (p. 22). Miss Clarke 
illustrates the contrivances most commonly employed in this volume and 
suggests that Espinel often resembles Herrera in techniques and imagery. 

Espinel’s “straightforwardness of style habits” (p. 24) may have 
spread to Lope and thus, in Miss Clarke’s judgment, have played a part 
in restraining a “headlong rush into premature Gongorism” (p. 9). Miss 
Clarke considers Espinel to be “far more akin to the poets of romanticism” 
(p. 24) than to the Gongorists, observing that he appeals to emotion (via 
the sense of sight, of hearing, and a sense of touch “unusually prominent 
for the time” [p. 24]) rather than to the intellect. 

One of Espinel’s major contributions to Spanish poetry, Miss Clarke 
declares, is the “invention and the popularization of the espine'a” (p. 26). 
While, as she points out, there is still no evidence to dispute the claim that 
Espinel invented it (i.e., fixed its form), Espinel himself turned out so 
few espinelas that it is perhaps an exaggeration to contend that he 
popularized this verse form. For J. M. de Cossio (RFE, XXVIII 
[1944], 428-454), Lope’s discovery of this strophe in Espinel’s poetry 
and his cultivation of it, along with his repeated public acknowledgments, 
are the factors that led to the popularization of the espinela. 

Her biographical sketch, Miss Clarke advises the reader (p. 10, n. 9), 
draws upon the work of Pérez de Guzman, and primarily upon the 
essay mentioned above. While Pérez de Guzmin’s study has long been 
considered the most authoritative life of Espinel, it is not entirely free 
from error, and Miss Clarke derives several inaccuracies from her souree.® 


5In Pérez de Guzm4n’s account, based on an inexact reading of Marcos 
de Obregén, Espinel arrived in Seville, spent a year there and sailed to Genoa 
late in 1578, proceeding from there to Milan and then to Flanders, where he 
took part in the Battle of Maestricht in 1579. A more careful examination 
of this (only) source reveals that Espinel, i.e., Marcos, did not leave Valladolid 
until after the death of King Sebastian at Alcazarquivir and the coronation 
at Lisbon of Henry I (August 28, 1578). He stopped at Madrid, then 
continued to Seville, where he remained for ‘some time,’ as the novel states 
twice. The length of time was almost three years. Toward the end of this 
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This edition of Diversas rimas is based on a photostat copy of the 
1591 edition from the British Museum. The missing folios 22, 26, 125 
and 126 have been supplied by photostats from the copy in the Hispanic 
Society of America (p. 27). Miss Clarke has preserved the spelling and 
punctuation of the original edition; she has systematized the accent 
marks, made the titles uniform, dissolved printers’ symbols and modern- 
ized spacing. She has corrected without comment obvious typographical 
errors and those listed in the fe de erratas. All other changes are noted. 

There were two printings of Diversas rimas in 1591, both of them 
done by Luis Sénchez and, superficially, very much alike. In accordance 
with the traditional distinction, I shall refer to them as Editions A and B. 
For the description of “the differences, which are slight” (p. 27, n. 45) 
given in Bibliografia madrileia (Vol. I, art. 354), Pérez Pastor relied 
upon Pérez de Guzmdn. In the latter’s opinion, Edition A, which he 
claims was printed first, differs from Edition B in the following respects: 
(1) B corrects a few of the errata of A but retains most of the others, 


period, Espinel witnessed the ravages of the catarrhal epidemic that swept over 
Spain in 1580. He sailed to Italy in a ship carrying the advance retinue of 
the Duke of Medinasidonia late in the spring of 1581, arriving at Milan in 
time to compose verses for the exequies (September 6, 1581) commemorating 
the death of Ana de Austria in the epidemic the year before. This revised 
chronology makes Espinel’s supposed trip to Flanders (p. 11) impossible and 
his capture by pirates highly improbable. Miss Clarke, in a later reference, 
speaks of Espinel’s ‘‘ year of wild life in Seville (1575)’’ (p. 19). This would 
seem to contradict both the chronology she follows earlier and the revised 
reading of Marcos de Obregén. 

Miss Clarke, after Pérez de Guzm4n, states that Espinel went to Granada 
towards the end of 1589 to finish his studies for the degree of bachiller en 
artes (p. 12). Yet Cabrera y Rivas, in the eighteenth century when the church 
archives of Ronda were still intact, asserted that he saw Espinel’s signature as 
‘*Bach." Espinel’’ in a set of actas capitulares for the year 1588 (MS. 7155, 
‘Notas para ilustrar la vida de Vicente Espinel, recogidas por D." José Lépez 
de la Torre Ayllén y Gallo’’ [Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid], fols. 6"—-7"). 

Pérez de Guzm4n attributes Espinel’s loss of a half-benefice at the Church 
of Santa Maria la Mayor in 1596 to the enmity of the townspeople of Ronda. 
But a letter from the Bishop of M4laga to Philip II, dated September 14, 1596 
(Leg. 49, Patronato Eclesidstico, Archivo General de Simancas), makes it clear 
that Espinel abandoned the post when he was promoted to the chaplaincy of the 
Hospital Real de Santa Barbara at Ronda. 

Miss Clarke again follows Pérez de Guzm4n in asserting that Espinel 
earned the degree of maestro en artes at the University of Alcal4 in 1599. No 
record of this has ever been found. It is more likely that the title of maestro 
(Espinel also used licenciado on several occasions) derives, rather, from 


Espinel’s position as maestro de capilla at the Capilla del Obispo de Plasencia 
in Madrid. 
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dismissed as “baladies”; (2) A contains on its title page the legend 
“Vendese en casa de Iuan de Montoya, mereader de libros en Corte,” 
which is absent from B; (3) while A includes a tasa and a fe de erratas 
among its preliminaries, these are lacking from B; (4) B, on the other 
hand, contains a Latin dedicatory poem by Maestro Cérdova that is 
missing from A; (5) the preliminaries follow a different order in the two 
editions. 

From this description one would assume, as Miss Clarke does, that 
except for the preliminaries, the text of Edition B is essentially the same 
as that of A. Yet the reasons why this is not exact are too detailed to 
be more than suggested here. It is enough to point out that, although 
both editions reveal a number of errata in common, and Edition B seems 
to have corrected some of the errors in A, Edition A sometimes offers 
typographical improvements and readings which correct those found not 
only in B but also in other copies of Edition A. Pérez de Guzmin’s 
contention that there was a uniform Edition A which was printed first 
dissolves when examined from this point of view. 

This confusion, which gives the misleading appearance of an impossible 
two-way correcting process, is probably the result of an indiscriminate 
interleaving of folios from two printings, one original and one imperfectly 
corrected, into individual volumes that vary from one to another. The 
inconsistencies that arise mean, of course, that there is no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between Editions A and B except on the basis of the preliminary 
material, and that neither text, by itself, can be considered wholly authori- 
tative. An editor is, therefore, often forced into a collation of individual 
copies of Diversas rimas in order to establish a correct text. 

An edition based upon a collation of this sort would have several 
advantages over the one Miss Clarke offers, which establishes its text from 
one copy of Edition A supplemented by four folios from another copy of 
Edition A. It would include, for the sake of completeness, Maestro 
Cérdova’s dedicatory poem; it would afford preferable readings in a 
number of eases in which Miss Clarke takes it for granted that her text 
is correct; and it would provide the authority, thus dispensing with ques- 
tioning footnotes (e.g., p. 78), for some of the emendations either made 
or hesitatingly proposed by Miss Clarke. 

The following variants, treated apart from the other suggested changes 
in Miss Clarke’s text, will demonstrate the problem I have outlined above. 
The first illustration, a series of four separate examples, lists readings 
preferable to those taken from the British Museum copy which are found 
either in the Hispanic Society volume, an Edition A copy (nos. 1-3), or 
in a Biblioteca Nacional volume (Sig. R/2432), an Edition B copy (no. 4). 
The page references in the left-hand column indicate Miss Clarke’s edition: 
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British Museum Copy Variants 


. “Setisfagate . . .” . “Satisfagate . . .” 
(Corrected to “Satisfagate .. .” (fol. 17°) 
by Miss Clarke, p. 61, line 26; 
see n. 9.) 

. “Es razon que no entienda . “Es razon que no sienta 
Mudanga de tormenta, . . .” Mudang¢a de tormenta, .. .” 
(p. 65, lines 7-8) (fol. 20°) 

. “Que deste fuego no es con- 3. “Que deste fuego no es 

[traria el agua, .. .” [traria al agua, .. .” 
(p. 65, line 45) (fol. 21°) 

. “Que este apellido daua, . “Que este apellido daua, 
De quien tu lo heredaste, De quien tu lo heredaste, 
El mundo al que te amaua El mundo al que te amaua 

[tanto amaste: .. .” [y tanto amaste: .. .” 
(p. 103, lines 18-20) (fols. 55°-56") 


In all four of these cases, the text has clearly been improved from one 
printing to another. If the first variant involves nothing more than a 
typographical error, the second repairs a faulty rime at the same time 
that it improves the sense, and the third and fourth both correct obvious 
solecisms. 

The second illustration concerns an error to which a variance in the 
text itself provides a clue. In the gloss, “Ve do vas mi pensamiento, . . .” 


(pp. 179-180), the second verse of the cabeza reads: “Mi vida tengo de 


ti,....” When this verse reappears at the end of the second stanza, 
however, one discovers that it runs: “Embidia tengo de ti.” While this 
discrepancy exists in all of the copies of Diversas rimas that I have seen, 
it has been curiously corrected in the Biblioteca Nacional volume men- 
tioned above (R/ 2432, fol. 129"). In that edition, the word “Embidia” 
was printed in the same italics on a piece of the same paper used through- 
out the rest of the volume and pasted over the words “Mi vida.” The 
reading of the cabeza, thus made consistent with the second stanza, is 
corroborated by, among others, the Cancionero de Sebastidn de Horozco 
(Sevilla, 1874, p. 216). 

The following list (I) suggests textual alterations that would clarify 
patently incorrect (although accurately transcribed) readings without 
departing too far from the principles guiding the other emendations made 
by Miss Clarke; (II) provides variant readings from other copies of 
Diversas rimas which should be taken into account in footnotes when 
not in the text itself; (III) notes two very minor misprints. The ref- 
erences indicate page, line. 
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I. A. Readings. (1) 30, 19: argras, alegran to alegras, alegran and 
add note on misprint in fe de erratas; (2) 48, 29: me hallado to me he 
hallado; (3) 67, 27: padecerme torna to padecer me torna; (4) 108, 1: 
keep Porque and delete n. 31; (5) 108, 21: keep porque and delete n. 32; 
(6) 113, 28: Sembrado vna cizaiia to Sembrando vna cizafia; (7) 141, 11: 
como me holgado to como me he holgado; (8) 161, 30: calostros to calostro 
(required by rime). 

B. Punctuation. (1) 41, 8: Tasso: to Tasso.; (2) 46, 21: imfierno: to 
infierno.; (3) 51, 21: su inclemencia: to su inclemencia.; (4) 65, 45: agua, 
to agua.; (5) 89, 20: simulacro, to simulacro.; (6) 112, 12: escuchalle to 
escuchalle.; (7) 155, 40: De mi, Mecenas, y patron ausente. to De mi 
Mecenas, y patron ausente.; (8) 159, 25: Consume despedaca to Consume, 
despedacga; (9) 159, 44: Quica (me engafio) to (Quica me engajio). 

II. A. Readings. (See above also.) (1) 78, 10: que es la luz to que 
en la luz and alter n. 23, (2) 107, 34: leave el primer assalto and delete n. 
30. 

B. Punctuation. (1) 36, 2: tuuieron las letras to tuuieron: las letras; 
(2) 80, 6-7: parentheses omitted in BN copies R/ 2432 and R/ 4664; 
(3) 101, 42: que calle. to que calle,; (4) 102, 42: concibe to concibe,; 
(5) 138, 34: alegre, to alegre. 

C. Spelling. (1) 69, 19: machina is maquina in HSA; (2) 159, 16: 
gentes is jentes in HSA; (3) 161, 23: ecessiua is excessiua in HSA. 

D. Accents. (1) 47, 20: baxo to béxo; (2) 48, 21: o to 6; (3) 65, 16: 
alegro to alégro; (4) 78, 13: cultiuo to cultiuéd and delete n. 24; (5) 109, 
38: Seruire to Seruiré; (6) 177, 12: medio to médio. 

IIT. (A) 16, 9-10: Viaje al Parnaso to Viaje del Parnaso; (B) 180: 
move line 36 up. 

It will be evident to the reader that, while the corrections and variants 
suggested above are intended to serve the standard of precision which 
Miss Clarke herself has set throughout this edition, the flaws they affect 
are, at most, minor ones. As such, they neither impair the usefulness of 
her book nor detract from the service Miss Clarke has rendered to the 
many scholars who remain in her debt. 

Gerorce HALEY 

Brown University 


Cancionero espiritual. Valladolid, Juan de Villaquiran, 1549. Reimpreso 
directamente de la primera edicién. Con un estudio preliminar de 
Bruce W. Wardropper. Floresta: Joyas Poéticas Espaiiolas, IV. 
Director: Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino. Oxford, 1954. xxxvi+ 212 
pages and [ndice. 
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Primavera y flor de los mejores romances recogidos por el licdo. Arias 
Pérez. Madrid, 1621. Reimpreso directamente de la primera edicién. 
Con un estudio preliminar de José F. Montesinos. Floresta: Joyas 
Poéticas Espaiiolas, V. Director: Antonio Rodriguez-Mofino. Oxford, 
1954. xciv + 298 pages and [ndice. 


Justas poéticas sevillanas del siglo XVI (1531-1542). Reimpresas por 
vez primera del ejemplar inico. Con un estudio preliminar de San- 
tiago Montoto. Floresta: Joyas Poéticas Espafiolas, VI. Director: 


Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino. Oxford, 1955. xxix +249 pages and 
Indice. 


Here are three additional volumes in the series of cancionero texts 
directed by Rodriguez-Mofiino, two of which have not heretofore been 
readily accessible. They are attractive, well-edited little volumes, con- 
taining facsimiles of title-pages and colophons. Their contents, however, 
vary greatly in their significance for the study of Spanish poetry. 

The Primavera y flor de los mejores romances of Pedro Arias Pérez 
is by far the most important work of the three in the history of Spanish 
poetry. It achieved enormous popularity in its day. Between the years 
1621 and 1659 there is evidence of its having gone through at least fifteen 
different editions. Even today one is impressed by its artistic merit and 
charm. Arias Pérez was a man of cultivated tastes who chose what he 
liked best from among the popular songs of the time. The result is an 
anthology at a given moment of popular poetic themes and trends. 

Despite the involuntary association the title conveys, especially be- 
cause of its subsequent use by Wolf and Hofmann, this collection plays 
no part in the history of the traditional romance. In fact, only twenty- 
eight out of the one hundred and nineteen poems of the 1621 edition which 
are called romances have the traditional romance form and none its spirit. 
These are all songs which were then being sung in Madrid. Here the 
lyrical forms prevail with romances con estribo, seguidillas, letras, ende- 
chas, ete. in all manner of combination. They are lighter, less narrative, 
more descriptive, often nothing more than a love lament in a rustic setting. 

This volume is made up of a reprint of the first edition (Madrid, Viuda 
de Alonso Martin, 1621) from the unique British Museum copy followed 
by appendices containing forty-seven additional poems from the editions 
of 1623 (Madrid, Juan de la’ Cuesta), Lisbon, 1626, Valencia, 1628, Barce- 
lona, 1632, Barcelona, 1636, and Madrid, 1641. In the latter edition there 
was included for the first time the second part of the Primavera collected 
by Franciseo de Segura, which had already been published separately as 
early as 1629. 

Montesinos in his excellent comprehensive introduction discusses the 
position of the Primavera historically and artistically. He succeeds in dis- 
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pelling the anonymity of these songs in about one-third of the cases, 
finding thirteen which can be attributed to Lope, whose spirit he feels 
dominates the work, and a smaller number to Quevedo, Mendoza, Géngora, 
and Lifiaén among others. In the critical apparatus at the end are found 
extensive bibliographical and critical notes on individual poems, a bibliog- 
raphy of the editions of the Primavera and a list of textual corrections, 
Lope’s name was accidentally left out of the index. 

The Primavera bibliography still presents some puzzles. Montesinos 
lists eighteen different editions but questions three of them (pp. 275-284), 
Palau y Duleet (Manual, I, 475) and Simén Diaz (Bibliografia, III, nos. 
2509-2525 inel.) list seventeen, but the latter insists on an original edition 
of 1582 (ibid., IV, no. 172 and ITI, no. 2509), the description of which 
corresponds otherwise to the edition of Barcelona, 1632. Montesinos is 
the only bibliographer of the Primavera who questions the edition of 
Madrid, 1623 (Viuda de Alonso Martin), which is described by Gallardo 
(Ensayo, I, no. 270). There is apparently some confusion between the 
editions of 1623 and 1626, for in each year there are editions listed as 
published by both the Viuda de Alonso Martin and by Juan de la Cuesta. 
No two bibliographers, however, agree on the details of the descriptions. 
Palau (loc. cit.) alone mentions a nineteenth-century German edition of 
the work (Berlin, Gustavo Lange, 1856). 

This rare work, which Montesinos has embellished in his usual per- 
ceptive and learned manner, is of prime importance for the study of 
Golden Age poetry. 

The Cancionero espiritual is a reprint of the first edition (Valladolid, 
1549) of this little collection of religious poems by an anonymous Jerony- 
mite who was evidently steeped in earlier cancionero tradition. It is for 
the most part modest, sincere poetry patently didactic in intent. The 
poet was skilled in the use of traditional verse forms, writing exclusively in 
octosyllables, often with pie quebrado. There are versions a lo divino 
and glosses of familiar poems, poems in which each strophe celebrates 
a letter of the name Maria or a word or phrase from the Scriptures, a 
battle of the passions against the virtues, and the like. In general the 
short pieces are more appealing, like the delightful villancico found among 
the Christmas poems which begins: Sopla huerte el caramillo / Gil gaitero 
/ Ques nascido ya el luzero. 

Wardropper has prefaced the text by a discussion of what can be 
deduced about the unknown author who, Seris suggests (Manual, I, no. 
2189), might be Miguel Salinas, whose Rétorica en lengua castellana ap- 
peared in 1541. Wardropper analyzes the poet’s technique and resources, 
his use of images in particular, and adds a number of bibliographical notes 
on individual poems. 

Copies of the original edition of the Cancionero espiritual are in the 
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British Museum and the Hispanic Society of America. It was edited by 
Foulché-Delbose in the Revue Hispanique (XXXIV [1915], 73-282), who, 
however, included no critical study. 

The Justas poéticas contain one hundred and forty-nine poems sub- 
mitted in a series of poetic contests organized by Don Baltasar del Rio, 
bishop of Escala, in Seville in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Each contest was offered in praise of a different saint. The justa of 1531 
was dedicated to San Juan Evangelista and that of 1532 to San Juan 
Bautista. The next two folletos each contain two contests, the first held 
on the first day of December and the second on the Sunday after Epi- 
phany. The 1532-33 series honored San Pedro and Santa Maria Magda- 
lena and those of 1533-34 San Pablo and Santa Catalina. The fifth and 
final folleto, dated 1542, was dedicated to San Sebasti4n and San Isidro 
and honored the memory of Don Baltasar del Rio, who had died the 
previous year. The entries were written “en seys coplas castellanas” 
though oceasionally other poems were included which were not eligible 
for a prize. In a spirit of true humility, the prize winners were not 
designated in the text and the order of the poems was determined by lot. 
Contests of this sort were held as early as the fifteenth century and were 
apparently popular as late as the eighteenth. The details of their organi- 
zation have historical interest even though the poetry may be mediocre. 

These particular justas afford special interest—a fact not mentioned— 
because of the role they played in approximating the date of Torres 
Naharro’s death (see J. E. Gillet, Hispanic Review, IV [1936], 41-47). 
Forty-two poems were excerpted from the justas contained in the first four 
folletos and were published in the Cancionero general of Seville, 1540 
(Bibliéfilos Espafioles, II [Madrid, 1882], V 310-359) along with twenty- 
five other poems dedicated to the Virgin. Judging by the wording of the 
Preface to the justa of 1531, which suggests that the precedent for these 
contests had already been established, it would seem more logical to assume 
that there was at least one preliminary contest in honor of the Virgin 
(among whose entrants figured Torres Naharro), rather than believe as 
does Montoto (p. xvii) that these additional poems had escaped publica- 
tion with the others and had circulated independently. 

Most of the poets named—some chose to remain anonymous—are 
otherwise unknown. The editor tentatively identifies a Pedro Mexia as the 
chronicler of Charles V and a Juan de Ochoa as the one mentioned by 
Cervantes in his Viaje del Parnaso. The Prologue contains in addition a 
brief history of Don Baltasar del Rio (ef. the more detailed account by 
Gillet in PROPALLADIA and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres 
Naharro, III [Bryn Mawr: Pennsylvania, 1951], 52-53). Details are also 
recounted of another justa held in Seville in 1549 as well as data con- 
cerning several later contests. 
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The editor chooses to shroud in mystery the whereabouts of the five 
folletos reprinted here. Gallardo listed the first four (Ensayo, I, nos, 
1153-56 inel.) as being in the Osuna library. Gillet used the same four 
folletos in the Biblioteca Nacional (Hispanic Review, IV [1936], 42). 
The fifth folleto, as Gillet discovered (loc. cit.), was mentioned at least as 
early as 1870 in F. Collantes de Terfn, Tradiciones religiosas. La Capilla 
de Escala en la Santa Metropolitana y Patriarcal Iglesia de Sevilla. Can 
we assume that it also now forms part of the Biblioteca Nacional collection? 


Ruta House WEBBER 
University of Chicago 


Cancionero de Juan Fernandez de Ixar. Estudio y edicién critica. By 
José Maria Azdceta. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, 1956: 2 vols. eix + 935 pages. 


In a solid hundred-page Introduction the editor describes and evaluates 
the manuscript, and assesses its literary merit. The literary importance 
of this Cancionero, the editor believes, is affected adversely by the nature 
of the collection, which is not one, but five distinct collections, each repre- 
senting a taste, a purpose, and a time different from that of the others. 
In the medley some selections appear twice. One of the five parts is 
composed largely of prose treatises. The time represented stretches over a 
century and a half. The manuscript has been mutilated in places by the 
binder’s paper cutter and by the (vandalistic?) removal of pages. Read- 
ings have been at times obscured by copyists’ carelessness or ignorance. 
In spite of the difficulties, however, the editor has furnished us with an 
intelligible and carefully annotated text and with an introduction that 
gives an understanding and an appreciation of the works themselves and 
of their authors. The presentation of the various writers is succinet, 
accurate, and direct. In a few strokes (pp. lv—lvii), to cite but one 
example, the editor deftly gives a sympathetic impression of Antén de 
Montoro, making him an appealing figure and an admirable character, and 
presenting him as a sensitive person and poet. What was gathered to- 
gether by chance thus acquires a unity and a significance that it did not of 
itself possess. 

The text is a faithful transcription in which the original orthography 
is preserved, abbreviations are spelled out (in italics), and punctuation 
is added. The texts have been compared with those of a number of other 
manuscripts, and variants are listed in the footnotes. Appendices (pp. 
869-924) complete, from other texts, works by Fernén Pérez de Guzman, 
Juan de Mena, and Santillana for which some folios are missing from the 
Ixar manuscript. A comparison of text and notes with Gallardo’s tran- 
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scriptions + shows that Gallardo frequently corrected the original either 
arbitrarily or to accord with other texts that offered a better reading. 
Gallardo and Azdceta occasionally differ also in the interpretation of pas- 
sages affected by scribal garbling. Certain differences in the method of 
transeribing * change the reading, but do not affect the meaning. Other 
differences may be of importance to those who have been consulting 
Gallardo: * (A) p. 226, l. 1262, desmigera—(G) De sincera; 1. 3, estrenuo— 
(G) Estremo; (A) p. 232, 1. 141, toda (G) todo; (A) p. 233, 1. 36, bien 
curoso—(G) Bienturoso; (A) p. 237, XXV, 1. 4, Tito Libios—(G) Tito 
Libius; (A) p. 250, 1. 3, sy querra—(G) syquiera; (A) p. 250, 1. 8, quales 
mas o quales menos—(G) Con los mas o con los menos; (A) p. 252, title, 
Anton de Montoro—(G) A donde mataron;* (A) p. 253, XXX, title, 
le dira que le fisiera alguna copla—(G) le dixo que fiziese algunas coplas ; 
ete., ete. The number of divergences is large. Other differences include: 
Gallardo (col. 598) states that the first poem of the collection has 529 
coplas. AzAceta’s edition gives it 532. Likewise Gallardo’s 174 coplas 
on “Prélogo en los loores . . .” (col. 581) should read 348. In regard to 
(A) p. 679 and (G) col. 586, Gallardo considers Ixxvi a part of the 
preceding poem. Azdceta is probably correct in separating them. In 
both sense and meter the works are separate. The first is written in 
monorimed tiercets with pie quebrado (aaA). Gallardo calls them cople- 
tas. The second is octaves with pie quebrado (AbAbBcBe and AbAbBcCb) 
following an introductory quatrain, though the editor prints the whole 
poem in quatrains. (A) pp. 763-764, No. lxxxiii is printed as one strophe. 
Gallardo makes a break between lines 4 and 5. Gallardo considers No. 
Ixxxvili a poem of “cuatro coplas.” Azdceta (pp. 766-767) prints it in 
three. 

The new text of Juan de Mena’s Trezientas (pp. 339-411 and Apén- 
dice V, pp. 904-906) with a notation of the many variants from other 


1 Bartolomé José Gallardo, Ensayo de wna biblioteca espaiiola de libros 
raros y curiosos. I (Madrid, 1863), cols. 578-610. 

2 The most common are the transposition of letters as in Ihoan (A) for 
Iohan (G), the shortening or lengthening of forms such as reys-reyes, gran- 
grand, Ihesus-Iesus, characteristic spelling preferences, such as in the equivalents 
involving c-¢-2-s¢, l-Ul, e-i (in unstressed position), final d-t, e-en, i-y, m-n, n-fi, 
e-Y, C-G, T-1T, 8-88, 8-@, 8-2, u-v, d-¢ (as in judgar), u-c (as in autor-actor, ct-t, 
t-th, o-w (in unstressed position), t-pt, z-j, j-g, h (retention or omission), con- 
tractions, and the division of words (such as cruel/mente, and verb followed 
by object pronoun). 

8 Many of Gallardo’s readings are listed by Azdceta as variants from 
other texts. 

4 Concerning this poem Gallardo remarks (col. 581): ‘‘Son 22 versos, de la 
misma letra y tinta confusas.’’ 
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texts is most weleome. It is worth noting that Foulché-Delbose’s edition,’ 
which has probably been the most accessible in recent years, offers many 
readings that do not correspond to those of the Cancionero de Izar or to 
the variants here listed. Those affecting meaning, pronunciation, or 
verse, structure are very numerous. Some examples are:* Galana (322) 
—Galatia; dexado (481)—dexando ; tardaste (511)—detardas; sublemada 
(513)—subleuada; meritos (514)—muertos; virtud la candela (655)— 
vigor la cautela; Ca vn asy (889)—Vale assi; e vimos a Publigio (950)— 
vimos a Plugio; Yredes (2193)—Veredes; a los crueles perros por fuera 
vengiendo (2216)—e a Benamexi mas a punto seyendo. 
DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 


Géngora y la poesia portuguesa del siglo XVII. By José Ares Montes. 
(Biblioteca Romanica Hispdnica, Il. Estudios y Ensayos, 26.) Edi- 
torial Gredos, Madrid, 1956: 496 pages. 


All historians of Portuguese literature have recognized the overwhelm- 
ing importance of Spanish influence in the seventeenth century. They 
have considered it obvious that among the Spanish poets Géngora was 
imitated most by the Portuguese seiscentistas. Thus, Mendes dos Remédios 
speaks of an “escola seiscentista ou gongérica.” However, for political 
as well as esthetic reasons, the seventeenth century was until recently not 
studied with care. Fidelino de Figueiredo was one of the first to defend it 
against the summary accusation that it was decadent and worthless. 
Hernani Cidade studied its patriotic literature and edited poems from the 
little read Fénix Renascida, a work which Démaso Alonso also intended 
to study. Prestage wrote a life of Francisco Manuel de Melo. Sérgio 
and Cidade reevaluated Anténio Vieira. Eunice J. Gates and Maria de 
Lourdes Belchior Pontes studied the poetry of Anténio da Fonseca Soares. 
A. A. Soares Amora brought to light the writings of Manuel Pires de 
Almeida, one of the several seventeenth century critics who created literary 
theory in Portugal and provided the national admiration for Camdées with 
a theoretical basis. 

It remained for a Spaniard, José Ares Montes, to take the trouble of 
tracing in detail Géngora’s influence in the Portuguese and Castilian 
writings of Portuguese poets. For this purpose he adopts the method 
followed by Démaso Alonso in his Géngora studies. He has no difficulty 
amassing evidence of the Cordovan’s irresistible magnetism, in Portugal 
as elsewhere. Ares Montes even claims that Géngora eclipsed Camées in 

5 R. Foulché-Delbose, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, I (Madrid, 1912), 
153-182. 
6 Numbers in parentheses refer to line numbers in Azfceta’s edition. 
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seventeenth century Portugal: “creo que no hay que buscar en Camoens el 
modelo de los seiscentistas, sino en Géngora” (149). (In spite of this 
claim we know that Camées continued to inspire many poets, particularly 
the epic ones, alongside with Géngora.) Ares Montes corrects other 
commonly received ideas. He shows that Francisco Manuel de Melo 
admired Géngora almost as much as he did Quevedo (421-439). He 
proves that the eager acceptance of Spanish models and of the Castilian 
language extended beyond lyrie and epic poetry to the drama, the ballad, 
and historical and critical writing. He could have added that Spanish 
Bible translations were made and published in Portugal, a fact pointed 
out in Eugenio Asensio’s Introduction to an edition of the Comédia 
Eufrosina. Ares Montes affirms furthermore that Spanish models would 
have been imitated by the Portuguese even if Castillian troops had not 
oceupied their country—-as Mendes dos Remédios had shown many years 
ago. He echoes Hernini Cidade (O Conceito de Poesia .. ., [Lisbon, 
1945] (pp. 130-131) when he maintains that Gongorism, far from corrupt- 
ing the Portuguese language, improved it (136). He claims for Portu- 
guese gongorismo or seiscentismo—synonyms according to him—a much 
longer period than is usually given it; for he extends it from 1596, when 
Francisco Rodrigues Lobo published romances, to 1762, the date of the 
Postilhao de Apolo, although this belated anthology contained neo-Classic 
verse as well as culteranista poetry, as it appeared two generations after 
French neo-Classicism had been introduced. 

Ares Montes’ work, a study in comparative literature, is meant to 
contribute to the mutual understanding between Portgual and Spain in 
a modest way: “no pretende ser md&s que una limitada aportacién al 
estudio de las influencias espafiolas en la poesia portuguesa de un de- 
terminado periodo” (87), “recordando a los portugueses uno de los 
periodos de mds alta calidad poética de su literatura y descubriendo a los 
espafioles un conjunto de poetas portugueses que, en su lengua o en la 
nuestra, han dejado estimables muestras de su ingenio” (13). The author 
attains his purpose. In the first part of his book, “Gongorismo portugués,” 
he briefly outlines the lives of twenty poets, probably unknown to most of 
his readers, with the exception of Manuel de Melo. Here he also devotes 
some pages to Camées’ influence on Géngora, completed farther on (394) 
by the suggestion that Francisco Rodrigues Lobo’s novelas of 1608, 
“especie de Soledades, 0 Saudades, en prosa,” were one of the sources 
for Géngora’s Soledades. The texts Ares Montes has used are character- 
ized: besides the two printed collections, the Fénix Renascida and the 
Postilhdo de Apolo, they include numerous manuscripts owned by the 
Library of the University of Coimbra and the relatively few printed works 
of individual poets, such as Sor Violante do Céu, Francisco Rodrigues 
Lobo, and Francisco Manuel de Melo. No attempt has been made to 
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cover all the seventeenth century poets. For example, Gregério Silvestre, 
and Miguel da Silveira are omitted and there are mere passing references 
to others, such as the satirists Gregério de Matos and Tomds de Noronha— 
to whom all histories of Portuguese literature devote space—to Manuel de 
Pina and to Miguel de Barrios. Unfortunately (for who else will trouble 
to do so?) not even all the manuscripts of the twenty poets with whom the 
author deals could be consulted. 

In “Lengua poética,” the second and most systematic part of Ares 
Montes’ work, one finds an analysis of vocabulary, including the question 
of lusismos in the Castilian of Portuguese poets, of syntax, stylistic de- 
vices, versification, and figures of speech, including plays on words. 

The last part, “Temas,” is devoted to a discussion of desengatio—which 
the author would like to claim as Géngora’s invention—the Polyphemus 
motif and the Soledad motif. In vain Ares Montes tries to persuade his 
readers that the Portuguese saudade owes something to Géngora. Other 
themes are briefly suggested, even that of anti-Castilianism. An excellent 
bibliography rounds out the volume. 

One’s knowledge of the precise relationship between the Portuguese 
seiscentistas and Géngora is bound to be increased by a reading of Ares 
Montes’ book. One’s opinion of the seiscentistas will not be changed by it. 
Because he traces the influence of a poet of genius, Ares Montes has to 
concentrate on the most imitative writings. He thus convinces one of the 
mediocrity of “esa incontenible versorrea” (315), but fails to bring out the 
beauties of what he asserts to have been “algunos de los mds bellos poemas 
de toda la poesia portuguesa” (472). Faria e Sousa, the seventeenth 
century foe of the cultos, summed the matter up when he wrote: “| Estacio 
y Géngora] se deven estimar mucho para tenerlos en las librerias, mas no 
en las imitaciones.” Ares Montes is fair-minded enough to quote these 
words (45). 

GERALD M. Moser 

Pennsylvania State University 


Quevedo. Las zahurdas de Plutén (El suefio del infierno). Edition 
critique et synoptique par Amédée Mas, Poitiers, 8. F. IL L. et 
Imprimerie Mare Texier Réunis, s. a. [c. 1955]: 112 paginas. (Dis- 
tribuidora: Ediciones Hispano-Americanas, Paris.) 


Amédée Mas acaba de darnos, en rapida sucesién, dos obras de las que 
dificilmente podrd prescindir el estudioso de Quevedo, y aun el lector 
atento de las letras espafiolas: una “edicién critica y sinéptica” de Las 
zahurdas de Plutén, que presenté como tesis de doctorado estatal en la 
Universidad de Paris, y un densisimo tomo titulado La caricature de la 
femme, du mariage et de Vamour dans Vaeuvre de Quevedo. De la 
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segunda de estas dos obras se hablar& en otro lugar, pero la menciono 
aqui porque es en el tratado sobre Quevedo miségino donde Mas se revela 
como lo que hoy es: un quevedista consumado, atentisimo a la letra, 
consciente de las fuentes, agudo y perspicaz intérprete del estilo. 

Proyectando en retrospectiva los conocimientos actuales de Mas, vis- 
lumbramos una edicién que con gran alegria hubiésemos podido llamar 
definitiva. De hecho, nos hallamos ante un libro meritisimo, modelo de 
diligencia en la bisqueda de los textos, de agudeza en su evaluacién, de 
ingeniosa inventiva en la presentacién del aparaio eritico, de amplitud en 
el acopio de materiales ilustrativos, pero que no disimula los efectos del 
inevitable cansancio que debe de haber causado en el joven hispanista el 
cotejo de unos treinta textos, y luego el forcejeo con la impericia de 
impresores poco duchos en la publicacién de obras espafiolas. 

Una recensién critica del libro de Mas deberia versar sobre el cuadro 
de filiacién y relacién mutua entre los manuscritos e impresos antiguos por 
él clasificados. Hasta hoy, ninguna edicién de los Suefios ha dado lugar 
aun cotejo tan constante con los manuscritos, y particularmente con las 
ediciones que aparecieron con el nombre de Desvelos. Dejo a los que- 
vedistas, y a los paleédgrafos que tengan acceso a las fuentes, el examen 
de las veinticinco densisimas paginas que Mas dedica a sopesar los textos, 
y limito mis observaciones al cuerpo mismo de la edicién. 

Mas presenta simulténeamente la edicién principe de los Suefios 
(Barcelona, 1627) como texto base, interlineando las variantes de la 
primera edicién expurgada de los Juguetes (Madrid, 1632). También van 
interlineadas, y en caracteres distintos, las enmiendas, tanto las propuestas 
por el propio Mas, como las que acepta de las ediciones de Fernandez 
Guerra y de Astrana Marin. Al lector se le deja la libertad de escoger 
entre la edicién no expurgada y la expurgada (aunque algunas de las 
enmiendas incorporan variantes mds en consonancia con aquélla, cf. 69, 
90 y 100). En los margenes a la izquierda y a la derecha del texto se 
consignan las lecciones de los manuscritos y de las impresiones més im- 
portantes (respectivamente siete y catorce). En las notas, Mas orienta 
al lector hacia uno u otro texto y pone de relieve los disparates que se 
han perpetuado de edicién en edicién. 

Ahora bien, para Mas, segiin nos declara é] mismo, “la fijacién de los 
dos textos fundamentales, siendo la parte esencial del trabajo, era con 
mucho la mas facil” (pag. 36). Temo que la aparente facilidad de esta 
tarea haya sido perjudicial. Echo de menos 1) el planteamiento inicial 
de los lugares aun poco o nada inteligibles en las ediciones de Fernandez 
Guerra y de Astrana Marin; 2) la transcripcién de unos textos basicos 
realmente virgenes, o sea libres de las incongruencias interpretativas de 
los editores precedentes, en la puntuacién, acentuacién y uso de maydscu- 
las; 3) el aprovechamiento directo de las fuentes en la enmienda del texto 
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y eleccién de variantes; 4) una revisién final rigurosa que hubiese evitado 
no sélo los deslices que llenan la hoja de errata corrige, sino varios mis, 

Empezando por la raébrica més humilde, la de la puntuacién, sugeriré 
algunos cambios, poniendo en columnas paralelas el texto de Mas y el 


enmendado por mf: 


Todos fbamos diciendo mal unos 
de otros: los ricos tras la riqueza, 
los pobres pidiendo a los ricos lo que 
Dios les quité, van por un camino. 
Los Diseretos, por no dejarse go- 
bernar de otros, y los necios, por no 
entender a quien los gobierna, agui- 
jan a todo andar (45, 85). 


Todos fbamos diciendo mal unos 
de otros, los ricos tras la riqueza, 
los pobres pidiendo a los ricos lo que 
Dios les quité6. Van por un camino 
los diseretos, por no dejarse go- 
bernar de otros, y los necios, por no 
entender a quien los gobierna, agui- 
jan a todo andar. 


Asi queda restablecido no sélo el sentido, sino el ritmo de los dos periodos. 


Hicelo asi y vi a Judas, que me 
holgué mucho, cereado de sucesores 
suyos y de su cara. 

No sabré decir sino que me sacé 
de duda de ser barbirrojo . . . (67, 
74). 


Puntuado asi el trozo, ya sobra la nota acerca de “y de su cara.” 


Hicelo asi y vi a Judas, que me 
holgué mucho, cereado de sucesores 
suyos. Y de su cara no sabré decir 
sino que me sacé de duda de ser 
barbirrojo .. . 


También 


habraé que distribuir de distinta manera el trozo siguiente : 


;Oh, qué sollozos tan lastimosos! 
Todos tenfan las lenguas condenadas 
a perpetua cdrcel y poseidos de 
silencio. Tal martirio, en voces 
Asperas de un demonio, recibian por 
los oidos : 

—j Oh, corvas almas ... (73, 78). 


; Oh, qué sollozos tan lastimosos! 
Todos tenian las lenguas condenadas 
a perpetua cdrceel, y poseidos de 
silencio, tal martirio, en voces 
fsperas de un demonio, recibian por 
los oidos. 

j Oh corvas almas. ... 


“Poseidos de silencio” se refiere a los demandadores hipécritas, sujeto de 


“recibian.” 


Ademas, la invectiva contra los hipécritas no la pronuncian 
los demonios, sino el propio Quevedo. 


En cuanto a los ensalmadores de 


75, 67, se podria muy bien comprender que habian de “sanar antes” (de 
lo que el enfermo se hubiera curado por si solo) : 


Porque, si les sanan, antes se lo 
agradecen, y si los matan, no se 
pueden quejar. 


Porque, si les sanan antes, se lo 
agradecen, y si los matan, no se 
pueden quejar. 


Un pasaje totalmente ininteligible es el de la invectiva contra los herejes, 
en la forma en que se le viene presentando al lector: 
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Y asi llama Lucano, en boca ajena, Y asi llama Lucano, en boca ajena, 

a los que no ereen en la inmortali- a los que creen en la inmortali- 

dad del alma; Felices errore suo, dad del alma; Felices errore suo, 

dichosos con su error, si eso fuera dichosos con su error. 

asi que murieran las almas con los Si eso fuera asi que murieran las 

cuerpos. almas con sus cuerpos,—j malditos! 
—j; Malditos!—dije yo—; siguié- dije yo—siguiérase . ..; y seguirse 

rase... Y seguirse hia... (81, hia... 

52). 


Dividiendo asi el perfodo, y suprimiendo la negacién antes de creen, se 
aclara el sentido y se hace concordar el razonamiento de Quevedo con la 
cita de Lucano, quien, en el pasaje de la Farsalia aqui aludido habla de los 
druidas, asertores de la inmortalidad del alma (I, 450). Un poco mas 
adelante hay que enmendar otra linea: 


. los del idolo de Moloch, y .. . los del fidolo de Moloch y 


Renfan de la ara de Tofet ... (82, Renffn, de la ara de Tafet.... 
3) 


Esta distribucién de las claisulas (ademds de la acentuacién aguda de 
Renfan y la forma Tafet) nos la sugiere el texto latino del Diversarum 
hereseon liber de Filastrio (18, 1 en CSLE, vol. 38). Agqui el obispo de 
Brescia cita a su vez los Hechos de los Apéstoles (7, 43), lo eual haria el 
texto doblemente familiar a Quevedo. 

No hard falta subrayar que la puntuacién de los Suefios constituye un 


problema de critica textual particularmente complejo. Los impresores del 
siglo diecisiete son generalmente prédigos en el uso de la coma y de los 
dos puntos. (Algunos de éstos, dicho sea de paso, se han deslizado sin 
justificacién en el texto de Mas; cf. 61, 64; 76, 3; 77, 94; 78, 7.) La 
tendencia de los impresores a desmembrar el periodo en cléusulas breves 
coincide a menudo con la estructura de la prosa de Quevedo. Pero en 


ciertos lugares contribuye a embrollar el sentido, como en este pasaje de 
la edicién principe: 


Y juntando a esto la proposicién de naturaleza, con naturaleza, se 
contenta la naturaleza, y con ella misma se ayuda, y los demas ordculos 


ciegos suyos, esperaban la reduccién de la primera materia, y, al cabo... . 
(76, 43). 


Reproduzeo esta retahila ininteligible de cl4usulas (que Mas enmienda 
echando mano de los manuscritos), porque sugiere un problema que 
quisiera ver planteado en toda su amplitud: la relacién entre la obra y 
las idiosincrasias de la imprenta. Por lo pronto, yo me inclinaria a ver 
mas a menudo la interpolacién de palabras ajenas al texto que su omisién 
(ef. 63, 63, donde suprimiria la naturaleza). 
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En una prosa tan llena de incisos como ésta de Las zahurdas, hay que 
sopesar cuidadosamente el uso de los paréntesis, suprimirlos cuando no 
estén justificados (74, 32 y 34) y corregir ciertas incongruencias (49, 92), 
Sefialo especialmente dos pasajes: 


Halléme en un lugar . . . donde, sin malicia, la hermosura entretenia la 
vista (muda recreacién y sin respuesta humana) platicaban las fuentes 
entre las guijas y los Arboles por las hojas, tal vez cantaba el pAjaro ... 
(42, 15). 


Si se dejan los paréntesis donde los ha colocado Mas, habra que intercalar 
punto y coma antes de “platicaban.” Me inclino a pensar, sin embargo, 
que la conjuncién donde introduce dos oraciones subordinadas yuxtapue- 
stas, y que “sin respuesta humana” es complemento circunstancial de 
“platicaban las fuentes.” En tal caso hay que cerrar el paréntesis después 
de “reereacién,” o sustituirlos por comas. 


Asimismo, en la Carta Dedicatoria, preferiria dejarle al autor toda la 
responsabilidad de una construccién zeugmatica muy de su estilo: 


. mientras yo ac& esfuerzo la ... mientras yo ac& esfuerzo la 
paciencia a maliciosas calumnias, paciencia a maliciosas calumnias, 
que al parto de mis obras, (sea que al parto de mis obras sea 
aborto), suelen anticipar mis ene- aborto, suelen anticipar mis ene- 
migos (40, 16). migos. 


El ropaje critico de que con tanta industria se ha revestido el Suefio 
de Quevedo, ganarfa en claridad, gracia y soltura, si se le acicalara la 
puntuacién. Una insignificante coma eambia la naturaleza de una com- 
paracién (ef, 78, 26) y hace variar el ritmo de la frase mas sencilla 
(4 Habré que leer, “Y llegado a ver lo que es la honra mundana, no es 
nada,” 57, 71? 4,0 no mas bien, “Y llegado a ver lo que es, la honra 
mundana no es nada”?). A veces es el sentido el que impone un cambio 
de puntuacién (cf, 40, 5 y 8; 53, 70; 57, 70; 64, 28); otras, hay que valerse 
de los signos apropiados para poner de relieve ciertas peculiaridades del 
estilo de nuestro autor, como su inclinacién al zeugma (cf. 59, 74) y su 
aficién por la asimetria (73, 66). Las muchas exclamaciones y apéstrofes 
de las que estén sembrados los Suefios me hacen ver un vocativo en 74, 40, 
donde yo puntuaria “y eémo, ingratos, no . . .” (en concordancia eon los 
otros vocativos de las lineas 32 y 34 del mismo parrafo), en vez de leer 
con Astrana Marin y con Mas, “y, como ingratas, no... .” Ademas, los 
muchos trozos dialogados de la obra piden cierta regularidad en el uso de 
eomillas y guiones, y gran esmero en la seleccién de los puntos de ad- 
miracién y de interrogacién (creo que han de quitarse en 43, 70 y cambiarse 
en 75, 81-84). Desgraciadamente la rigidez de signos repetidos al princi- 
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pio y al final, o hasta en el medio, estorba bastante en la puntuacién de 
periodos que empiezan como interrogativos y terminan como asercién (60, 
17-2), o donde la exclamacién se trueca en afirmacién (66, 40). 

No queremos extremar la pendanteria corrigiendo la acentuacién (sdélo 
sugerimos que son esdrijulos los nombres Abano y ofiteos (“ofitas”), 
repetidamente impresos como llanos. En cuanto a las maydsculas, 
reconocemos que a veces crean quisquillosos problemas (p. ej. en “un 
Ginebra de moros,” yo eseribiria ginebra minisculo, que es como se escribe 
“ana babilonia”—cf. el DCELC). Apuntamos también que, para mayor 
claridad, se ponga Justo con mayiseula en 54, 48. En los Orates se 
perpetaa algo de la anarquia ortografica de las impresiones del siglo 
diecisiete (72, 13). 

Para la revisién definitiva de la letra habr&é que volver a acercar la 
lupa. Sefialo sélo algunas formas, que deberian enmendarse; a saber: 


pensé que ella me diera a mi y no pensé que ella se diera a mi y no 
me quitara (71, 82), me quitara. 

Artesio (79, 56), Artefio. 

que fuéramos solos animales (80, que fuéramos sélo animales. 
49). 

Aspad (81, 65). Saddoe (cf. el texto de Filastrio, 

5,1). 

Eliogaristas (81, 69). heliognésticos (cf, ibid., 10, 1). 

Musoritos. musoritas (cf. ibid., 12). 

Astarot. Asthar (cf. ibid., 17, 1). 


De las enmiendas ofrecidas por Mas no me parecen aceptables la del 
pasaje del geomantico (78, 14) y buena parte de las aclaraciones que le 
acompanan. No tengo espacio, en una resefia, para repetir lo que el 
lector hallar4 en los tratados de geomancia. 

Las notas también merecen un examen detallado. Me pregunto por 
qué a Mas le causa dificultad la frase “en una misma hora” (“car ¢’est au 
méme instant et non a la méme heure,” pag. 63). Como essa hora en 
eastellano medieval, esta frase adverbial no implica ninguna duracién. 
Boseén eseribia “luego a la hora” para traducir “subito” y “al primo 
aspetto.” 

En 75, 62 Mas subraya la diferencia entre embelecar y embelesar. Ni 
el sentido ni la historia de las dos voces (ef. el DCELC) piden que se las 
distinga con tanta insistencia. 

En la pag. 81, el editor quisiera sustituir descartar por descargar: 
“No . . . descarga el autor la lengua de las mujeres... .” Déjese asi 
el texto (nunca descargé Quevedo a las mujeres de las muchfsimas culpas 
que les imputa). 

Al comentar la linea 63 de la misma p4gina, o sea “pues quien sigue 
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esa opinién no lo fie,” Mas explica: “Fiar, ici, c’est faire acte de foi, 
Celui qui se range & de telles opinions, n’a pas le droit de croire en Dieu 
ni de le nommer comme s’il croyait en lui.” Esta aclaracién proyecta en 
la palabra algo ajeno a su sentido. Baste recordar el dicho (perfecta- 
mente ilustrado por Tirso), “tan largo me lo fidis.” 

A las fuentes sugeridas en las notas, afiadimos otra de indudable im- 
portancia para Quevedo: los Didlogos de Luciano. La sdtira de las falsas 
oraciones (73, 94-99) parafrasea un trozo del Icaromenipo (25). Es 
mas, tomando a Luciano como tertium comparationis podriamos establecer 
interesantes analogias y contrastes con las obras de imitacién lucianesea y 
erasmista del siglo anterior. (Véanse, p. ej., los textos que cito, sobre las 
devotas y los frailes hipéecritas, en la Revista de Literatura [1955], pag. 
216.) 

Muchisimas y variadas son las observaciones a las que se prestan las 
notas de esta publicacién y, sobre todo, el texto ecritico. Su editor, rara 
avis, pone todas las cartas sobre la mesa, y por ende convida el comentario 
y la cooperacién del lector. ;Ojal4 logre atraer contribuciones valiosas 
para la comprensién de ésta y de otras obras de Quevedo! 

Cuando, en 1877, Riccardo Folli empezé a publicar la edicién inter- 
lineada de los Promessi sposi, su presentacién simulténea de las dos 
versiones manzonianas de 1840 y 1827 suscité tanto entusiasmo entre los 
italianos, que en un aiio se agoté por dos veces el primer tomo, antes de 
que saliera el segundo. Le deseamos a Mas un éxito semejante, tanto por 
lo que su obra representa de industria y de acierto, como por los problemas 
que plantea y por el aliento que da a una de las actividades mds descuidadas 
hasta hace poco por la filologia hispanica, la de la edicién critica de los 
textos clasicos. 


MARGHERITA MoORREALE 
Catholic University of America 


Valera o la ficcién libre. By José F. Montesinos. Biblioteca Romanica 
Hispdnica. Madrid, Gredos, 1957: 236 pages. 


In this penetrating and sympathetic study, Professor Montesinos shows 
that Valera’s works of fiction, anomalous in their time because they ran 
counter to the contemporary conventions of French realism and natural- 
ism, belong to all times and especially to our own. He brings to bear on 
his diseussion so many of the author’s statements of intention, theory, and 
evaluation, that we have the impression that it is Don Juan Valera him- 
self explaining his works and his mind to us. No other Spaniard, to be 
sure, lends himself so well to such treatment, for Valera was extra- 
ordinarily lucid and articulate about everything he read and wrote, and 
communicated his musings and reflections in his stories, essays, and es- 
pecially, letters, which compare in scope, style and significance to Flau- 
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bert’s, with a delight that the reader invariably shares. Some of his most 
interesting letters, recently edited by Professor De Coster (Valencia, 
1956) appeared too late to be used by Montesinos except in his Addenda. 
The “ficcién libre” of the title of the book under review refers to Valera’s 
idea of the novel, which he never precisely defined as a genre because he 
believed it could be anything the author chose to make it, but which is 
none the less clear as to what it rejects, namely, the limitations and de- 
formations of contemporary French realism as well as its sociological in- 
tention. Valera, in fact, disclaims any intention for the novel beyond that 
of interesting and entertaining the reader with a work of the imagination 
(p. 21). In the naturalist’s predilection for the baser and uglier aspects of 
reality, he saw an affectation or manner—like that of the picaresque novel, 
although this, at least, had the saving grace of humor—that seemed to 
him the antithesis of everything natural. And he considered that in their 
scientific pretensions and search for “human documents,” they merely 
continued and augmented the confusion between literature and life which 
he deplored in the romantics. In practice, Valera’s fiction and essays 
revolve around the themes that interest him at the moment, deriving ulti- 
mately from his wide and varied reading in several languages, and de- 
veloped by the free play of his imagination. But, as Montesinos points 
out, the ethical standpoint is implicit in all that he writes, for Valera is 
almost exclusively concerned with human conduct and its motives (p. 191). 
He did not share the belief of the contemporary realists that one could 
arrive at an understanding of what is universally true about human beings 
by recording what was particular in their behaviour, nor did he accept 
the theory that this behaviour was necessarily determined by a given set 
of circumstances. He preferred to deal with all that is constant in human 
nature, like the classical writers, and to create works of art out of the 
simple, elemental experiences common to all men. Of his method he 
was perfectly aware and it was in complete harmony with his absolute 
conviection—one of the few he held—that life and literature are separate 
and on different planes, always to be clearly distinguished. 

In an illuminating chapter (III) on the short stories, Montesinos ex- 
plains how Valera’s method was felicitously applied in the shorter pieces, 
often more spontaneous and personal than the works that required a sus- 
tained effort over a longer time. The only difference Valera noted be- 
tween the tale and the novel was that the latter required more observation 
of specific customs and manners and a more careful study of characters. 
From this opinion Montesinos acutely deduces that the “free” novel is 
really an extended tale and he shows how several of the tales did eventually 
become novels and others might have in a similar way. All the stories, 
from Parsondes (1859) to Garuda o la cigiiefia blanca (1898), are ex- 
amined in detail together with the author’s references to them. They 
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were often undertaken at the last minute to meet a deadline, Valera always 
enjoyed them thoroughly, laughed out loud while writing them and even 
years later on rereading them, and he only hoped the public would enjoy 
them half as much. The immediate source might be a popular tradition 
or legend, a folk tale, or an historical anecdote, but it served in any case 
only as an impulse that would send him off into the enchanted domain 
of his imagination. Usually, he would provide only enough background 
to give the reader an impression of reality, although occasionally, when- 
ever he evoked the ideal picture of the country around Cabra in Cérdoba, 
he would describe, even in a fantastic fairy tale like El hechicero, the 
concrete details of the scene he remembered, the water of brook and 
caseade, the almond and cherry trees, the crops and live-stock, the taste 
of fresh honey and milk, the lingering fragrance of violets and herbs. In 
treating an historical theme, he gathers only the data he needs as a stim- 
ulus to his imagination and for the general décor, for, as he explains 
“lo que importa es saber lo bastante para que aparezca 6 se columbre el 
misterio, y nunea para que se explique 6 se aclare.” Valera would have 
been bored by Flaubert’s exhaustive and precise study of historical docu- 
ments; Montesinos reveals that when he was obliged to use factual ma- 
terial in his novel Morsamor, he drew directly on a single secondary 
source, namely, Oliveira Martins’ Historia de Portugal (pp. 185~187). 
The pursuit of factual truth he considered the proper activity for an his- 
torian or scientist, but not for a novelist. From the chronological study 
of the stories, Montesinos concludes that there is no evolution visible in 
them, either in quality or point of view; the latest are essentially like the 
first, Parsondes or El pajaro verde, and certainly these left no room for 
improvement in style. Our critie rightly insists, that though Parsondes is 
reminiscent of Voltaire, the resemblance between the two authors has been 
exaggerated, probably because Valera frequently referred to Candide and 
referred to himself as an optimistic Dr. Pangloss. 

For determining Valera’s method of composing his novels, unfinished 
works like the early Mariquita y Antonio, which is compared with Goethe's 
Werther, and other fragments and even projects described in letters, are 
examined, but the greater part of the book deals with the completed novels. 
Montesinos finds that they, like the tales, are for the most part inspired by 
and filled with what he calls Valera’s “casuistica amorosa,” and he stresses 
that usually the meditations and disquisitions on this main theme count 
for more than the perception of real things and people in his works of 
fiction. Valera, having no desire to remain invisible in his creations like 
Flaubert, is omnipresent and uses his characters quite freely to express 
his own preoccupations from several points of view. The epistolary form, 
an eighteenth-century device, was probably selected for Pepita Jiménez 
because it lends itself so well to the introspective monologue and at the 
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same time served the practical end, as Montesinos points out, of being 
printed in installments. The fragment referred to above was probably 
one of the preparatory pieces for Pepita ..., for in it the author says that 
he has drawn his thoughts from the Spanish mystics and tries to emulate 
their style in its natural candor and simplicity, which is substantially the 
way he explained the inception of the novel. He had read the mystics for 
the purpose of defending the Krausists by showing how their thought fits 
into the national tradition, but from his reading he derived not only the 
arguments he sought, but a method and style of composition that pro- 
foundly influenced his subsequent technique of the novel. Montesinos sees 
Valera’s interest in the mystics as symptomatic of the search for an ab- 
solute, which his contemporaries like Clarin were to engage in at the end 
of the century, in their attempt to fill the spiritual void left by positivism 
(p. 98). He minutely analyzes the theme of Pepita Jiménez, its characters 
and seene, and indicates that this is one of the few cases in which the 
milieu plays an important part in the action, without, however, deter- 
mining it. Out of his nostalgic recollection of the idyllic country life in 
his native village of Dofia Mencia, he will later recreate the scene of 
Juanita la larga as well, but neither of these works has anything to do 
with the eurrent vogue of the regional novel, which Valera made fun of. 
One concluding statement, in which Montesinos characterizes Pepita .. . 
as an “esperpento” is extremely difficult to accept, as is his odd definition, 
“lo caracteristico del esperpento es que nos ofrezea la personalidad de los 
personajes que acoge en reflejos miltiples que juntos componen un 
complejo haz de realidad.” That the latter statement describes the 
manifold approach of many Spanish works beginning with the Quijote 
there can be no question and Valera does use the same method of revealing 
all the facets of any object he touches. But this reader cannot conceive 
of anything less “esperpéntico” than a novel by Valera or Valera’s 
philosophy of life or art, whether we apply the dictionary meanings 
of “esperpento,” namely, “persona o cosa notable por su fealdad, 
desalifio o mala traza; desatino, absurdo,” or the magnificant inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon by Pedro Salinas in his study of its use by 
Valle-Inclin. In this sense, Pepita Jiménez is the antithesis of an “es- 
perpento,” but Montesinos may have an explanation that justifies his 
particular use of the term. 

All the novels are studied in turn and in relation to one another and 
to the tales; in most of them, the main object is the subtle psychological 
analysis of the characters by themselves. Valera rarely attempts to place 
an action within a specific historical movement and when he does, as in 
Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, he is not very successful (p. 149). In 
keeping with his conviction that what is essentially human is the devotion 
to an ideal (p. 194), the main theme of his fietion is the problem of 
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reconciling the ideal with the real within the conscience; variations arise 
out of the different ways of solving the same basic problem. The action 
is always inner or moral action of a universal nature; circumstances of 
time or place are relatively insignificant. Montesinos brilliantly depicts 
Valera’s type of heroine, who expresses his philosophy that living one’s 
own authentic life is one’s true aim in this world though this often involves 
giving up sublime or fantastic notions of a role or mission one has set for 
oneself. Valera, skeptical of all doctrines, again and again reaffirms, 
through his creatures, his faith in the joy and value of living, in which, as 
in everything else, he is at the antipodes of the sense of despair and 
nothingness left by his contemporaries, the positivistic realists. 

Montesinos ends this searching inquiry into the process of Valera’s 
agile mind with some consideration of his ideas about Spain, which are 
perspicacious in the special way of seeing their country that many 
Spaniards develop when they live abroad for many years, whether out 
of choice or necessity. Despite his harsh judgments on certain aspects of 
Spanish reality, Valera feels more intensely and profoundly Spanish the 
longer he is away, a feeling that his language reveals with abundant 
clarity. Montesinos considers his language Andalusian in its “inner 
form,” an opinion that might bear closer examination once the needed 
stylistic studies of his prose are undertaken. Ironically enough, Valera’s 
works interest us today for precisely the reasons for which some of his 
contemporaries like Palacio Valdés found fault with them, that they are 
timeless, that they illustrate the immeasurable differences that exist be- 
tween life and literature, because they are personal and the author appears 
on any page to take you into his confidence or remind you of some person 
or place you already know so that he won’t have to say much about it. A 
half-century after Valera’s death (1905), Montesinos makes his stories 
much more accessible and appealing to the reader, and helps him to enjoy 
Don Juan’s delightful company, his beguiling manner, and his exquisite 
style, so elegant and polished and yet so alive and natural. His admirable 
criticism, a model in its close and perceptive scrutiny of all the texts, 
could only have been written by a scholar of extraordinary insight into 
and affinity for the mind and work of Don Juan Valera. 


Epira F. Herman 
Simmons College 


El krausismo espaol. Perfil de una aventura intelectual. Por Juan 
Lépez-Morillas. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México, 1956: 218 
paginas. 

En 1936, en su estudio Les Educateurs de VEspagne contemporaine, 
declaraba el P. Pierre Jobit que en el debate en torno al krausismo “un 
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Espagnol ne pourra jamais étre que partisan.” Y afiadia, para justificar 
su investigacién: “Il faut, done, puisque l’incendie n’est pas encore éteint, 
que V’historien vienne d’ailleurs. .. .”*+ El libro que ahora nos ocupa se 
distingue, justamente, por las normas de ecuanimidad que honran y gufan 
al auténtico historiador: es cierto que su autor, no obstante su condicién 
de espafiol, “vient d’ailleurs,” del d4mbito universitario norteamericano. 
Sin embargo, el “incendio” a que aludia Monsefior Jobit no est4 del todo 
apagado: es mds, en determinadas publicaciones peninsulares se tiende 
sistemAticamente a avivar el rescoldo. De ahi que sea particularmente 
loable todo esfuerzo historiografico que contribuya—como el trabajo que 
resehamos—a situar el krausismo hispénico dentro de su correspondiente 
mareo cronolégico, y a dejar de lado la cuestién tan debatida de sus efectos 
politicos, sociales y literarios en la Espajia del post-98. Lépez-Morillas 
se propuso asi estudiar el krausismo no como supervivencia “sino como 
vigencia” : y se puede desde luego afirmar que el historiador francés citado 
—recuérdese que escribié su trabajo en contacto con un espiritu univer- 
sitario espaiiol de auto-filiacién krausista—no deslinda tan precisa y 
objetivamente como Lépez-Morillas el campo historiable (desechando la 
materia polémica) del tema ideolégico estudiado. Deslinde, como es 
obligado, ante todo cronolégico: se limita Lépez-Morillas a “evocar aquella 
fase en que tal movimiento espiritual se ofrece en su méxima homogeneidad, 
a saber, los afios que van de la Revolucién de 1854 a los albores de la 
Restauracién” (p4g. 13). Las fechas escogidas se justifican ademds de 
por su evidente importancia politica por su significacién interna dentro 
del curso histérico de la ideologia krausista: en 1854 Sanz del Rio abandona 
su retiro de Illeseas y se reintegra a la Universidad Central como catedré- 
tico de Historia de la Filosofia (172). Observemos, de paso, que la 
iniciacién de la accién intelectual de Sanz del Rio casi coincide con la frase 
de Patricio de la Escosura en las Cortes Constituyentes abiertas en noviem- 
bre de aquel afio: “Aqui no hay filésofos, como no hay Cervantes en 
Alemania.” 2 La fecha que marca, segin Lépez-Morillas, el fin del 
predominio krausista es 1875: los articeulos del joven cubano José del 
Perojo en la Revista Europea—recogidos en su libro Ensayos sobre el 
movimiento intelectual en Alemania (Madrid, 1875)—habian mostrado a 
los leetores espafioles que la filosofia de Sanz del Rio era una antigualla 

1 Pierre Jobit, Les Rducateurs de Espagne contemporaine, Vol. I: Les 
KErausistes (Paris-Burdeos, 1936), p. 5. Claro est& que para Monsefior Jobit, 
no obstante su sincero interés en el krausismo espafiol, no puede haber dudas 
respecto al carfcter final de dicho grupo. Véanse particularmente las p4gs. 
229-233: mientras Lépez-Morillas habla de la ‘‘aventura’’ krausista, el 


historiador francés se refiere (al tratar la cuestién religiosa) a la ‘‘mésaven- 
ture’? de los krausistas. 


2 Citado por el P. Joaquin Iriarte, Menéndez Pelayo y la filosofia espaiiola 
(Madrid, 1947), pag. 56. 
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(102-103). Es verdad que con los trabajos de Perojo (aparecidos entre 
marzo y agosto de 1875) coincidiéd casualmente la persecucién guberna- 
mental de los universitarios krausistas: pero ésta, segin Lépez-Morillas, 
“no hace m4s que rematar un organismo ideolégico ya herido de muerte” 
(102). Dentro del periodo sefialado (1854-1875) Lépez-Morillas subraya 
la importaneia de la etapa 1857-1869: “La actividad y la influencia de 
Sanz del Rio fueron extraordinarias desde el afio 1857 hasta el de su 
muerte, en 1869, periodo durante el cual emerge la primera generacién de 
krausistas espajioles” (25). Las fechas escogidas por Lépez-Morillas 
corresponden también en este caso a factores mAs bien histérico-ideolégicos 
que biogrdficos, y asi la segunda fecha (1869) representa sobre todo la 
“toma del poder” por los krausistas espafioles: la llamada Revolucién de 
1868, la “Gloriosa,” entrega el rectorado de la Universidad Central al 
krausismo, enearnado en la persona de Fernando de Castro, amigo intimo 
y colaborador de Sanz del Rio (97). La eleecién de la fecha inicial de la 
etapa indicada se justifica sobradamente: el diseurso pronunciado por Sanz 
del Rio para inaugurar el afio académico 1857-1858 en la Universidad 
Central (15) fue el comienzo de la difusién de la entonces denominada 
“filosofia novisima” entre los cireulos intelectuales madrilefios (63). En 
la docena de afios asi cuidadosamente delimitada Lépez-Morillas practica 
otro deslinde, de cardcter metodolégico: sélo estudia “aquella parte de la 
doctrina [krausista] que, por su cardcter ejecutivo y reformador, influyé 
eficazmente en la mentalidad espafiola” (31).* 

Aqui conviene abrir un brevisimo paréntesis para hacer resaltar otro 
de los méritos historiogr&ficos del estudio de Lépez-Morillas: su esfuerzo 


8Las fechas elegidas por Lépez-Morillas responden también al juicio 
histérieo de los hombres coeténeos del krausismo. Véase, por ejemplo, el 
siguiente texto de 1869 firmado por F.C.: ‘‘En el estado actual de la polémica 
que traen los sistemas filoséficos entre si . . . es de grande importancia, y aun 
de absoluta necesidad, conocer claramente el fondo y aspiraciones de la 
filosofia krausista, que priva hoy en Madrid [el autor del texto vivia en 
Rioseco] y que ha tendido las redes de tal modo, que su propaganda es la que 
se esté haciendo con mfs affmn y mfs probabilidades de éxito ... Es cosa 
sabida que las ideas de Sanz del Rio dirigen hoy la ensefianza oficial . . . que 
del cireulo de sus discipulos han salido multitud de profesores, literatos, 
gobernadores de provincias. ...’’ (‘‘Examen critico del krausismo,’’ Revista 
de Espaiia, No. 38, X, p. 254.) En la misma revista, en diciembre de 1875, 
escribia Francisco M. Tubino, tras elogiar a los krausistas: ‘‘Ignoramos si él 
krausismo conseguiré reponerse de sus dltimos descalabros. No nos parece, sin 
embargo, probable que tal consiga, no sélo porque se oponen a ello las leyes 
biolégieas y la corriente que traen los acontecimientos, mas también porque la 
disgregacién es interna ...el krausismo se bambolea y oscila pronto 4 
romperse como aquellas plantas de precocisimo desarrollo’’ (‘‘La crisis del 
pensamiento nacional y el positivismo en el Ateneo,’’ Revista de Espafia, No. 
188, XLVII, 441). 
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por precisar las ideas centrales del krausismo, no obstante la salvedad por 
él mismo indicada. Porque se observa en la historiografia de las letras 
hispénicas e6mo eruditos e investigadores recurren repetidamente a un 
comodin interpretativo: la originalidad de tal o cual grupo de escritores 
espafioles (o de figuras histéricas no-literarias como las del krausismo, por 
ejemplo)—afirmase en estudios monograficos 0 en manuales expositivos— 
consiste en la “actitud” y no en la ideologia. Por supuesto que el in- 
vestigador de la literatura debe tener siempre presente, si aspira a captar 
la radical singularidad de hombres y creaciones literarias, el principio de 
interpretacién histérica que Unamuno enunciaba auto-defensivamente : “no 
hay opiniones sino opinantes” (Hnsayos, II [Madrid, 1951] 371). Sin 
embargo, es también obvio que hay opiniones pues sin ellas harto dificil 
seria eoncebir al “opinante.” Lépez-Morillas, al estudiar el pensamiento 
de Krause y de sus disefpulos espafioles, contribuye eficazmente a precisar 
la originalidad de la “actitud” de los krausistas hispdnicos. 

Otro de los indudables aciertos de Lépez-Morillas ha sido el proyectar 
sobre el fondo histérico de la Europa transpirenaica la cuestién religiosa 
planteada por el krausismo espafiol. Tras esbozar los problemas es- 
pirituales de los llamados catélicos liberales antes y a raiz del famoso 
Syllabus de 1864, Lépez-Morillas sefiala que no obstante carecer Espaiia 
de verdadero problema religioso (puesto que el vacio disidente lo habia 
llenado el indiferentismo) es visible la presencia de un grupo de hombres 
que se sitian “en una posicién intermedia entre el ciego dogmatismo del 
fanatico y el no menos ciego del volteriano de tertulia de café” (154-155). 
Grupo humano apenas distinguible del de los primeros krausistas: y 
Lépez-Morillas observa que entre éstos se encuentran los antecedentes 
vitales del problematismo religioso de Unamuno (155). Uno de los 
primeros “eremitas de la duda en la Espaiia moderna” fue precisamente 
Fernando de Castro: en él se da “una lucha angustiosa entre el hondo 
sentimiento religioso y la ecreciente aversién hacia el catolicismo al uso” 
(156). Aunque Fernando de Castro, como otros espafioles coeténeos 
suyos, ereia en la posibilidad de una concordia entre la Iglesia tradicional 
y la nueva religiosidad: su apartamiento definitivo del catolicismo en 1870 
mareé por ello mismo un cambio fundamental en la historia espiritual del 
siglo XIX hispdnico. A partir de esa fecha (aifio de la proclamacién del 
dogma de la infalibilidad papal) “una parte de la intelectualidad espaiiola 
se desplaza paulatinamente hacia una forma de ‘cristianismo racional’ o 
‘religién natural’” (p. 160). Desplazamiento espiritual del cual poseemos 
un testimonio fiel en la famosa Minuta de un testamento de Gumersindo de 
Azcirate: Lépez-Morillas estima que nadie mejor que éste “nos ha descrito 
la evolucién religiosa del krausista individual” (162). Es cierto que ya 
Trend (en su libro The Origins of Modern Spain (Cambridge, 1934]) y 
Monsefior Jobit habian mostrado la importancia histérica del texto de 
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Azedrate: pero en el caso del estudio de Lépez-Morillas la Minuta de ur 
testamento es mds que comentada, utilizada como feeunda via de acceso al 
centro espiritual del krausismo. Lépez-Morillas encuentra en la Minuta 
el documento que todo historiador debe siempre buscar: el de una con- 
ciencia humana intensamente ligada a su propio tiempo y que hace su 
propia historia. 

En conelusién, el estudio de Lépez-Morillas restituye el krausismo a su 
ambito histérico originario, al de aquella Europa de entre las dos crisis 
(la del 48 y la del 70). Ademés, desde el principio de su estudio, Lépez- 
Morillas advierte que a su juicio es a todas luces excesivo el atribuir al 
krausismo “la ineorporacién de Espafia al pensamiento europeo moderno” 
(p. 12): y aunque quiz4 Lépez-Morillas piense que esa funcién ha 
correspondido a Ortega y Gasset, recuérdese también que el mismo Perojo 
—a cuya “salvacién” histériea han contribuido el filésofo argentino Fran- 
cisco Romero y el mismo Lépez-Morillas—divulgé6 el pensamiento ger- 
manico, y que Marti de Eixala y Llorens i Barba abrieron también brechas 
en la Universidad de Barcelona hacia nuevas ideologias.t Atenuacién de 
la funcién transformadora del krausismo que no disminuye, por supuesto, 
la originalidad histérica de Sanz del Rio y de sus inmediatos seguidores: 
“Frente a las tentativas europeizantes que empiezan en Espaiia con el 
siglo XVIII, representa el krausismo la primera que logra ver claro en 
el fondo del problema” (28). La misma germanofilia de Sanz del Rio 
(y Lépez-Morillas hace resaltar la actitud rebelde y despreciativa de éste 
frente a Victor Cousin) es algo esencialmente nuevo dentro de la tradicién 
“europeizante”: contrastese, afiadamos nosotros, con la posicién ideolégica 
de dos pensadores coeténeos de Sanz del Rio, el argentino Alberdi (“Nos 
acercaremos directamente a la Alemania y a la Escocia lo menos que nos 
sea posible”) y el cubano José de la Luz y Caballero (“Nadie mejor que 
yo podia a mansalva haber recogido mies abundante de Alemania y aun 
haberme dado importancia con introducir en el pais el idealismo de esa 
nacién a quien idolatro; pero he considerado en conciencia que podia mas 
bien dafiar que beneficiar a nuestro suelo”).5 La que Lépez-Morillas 
denomina “galofobia” de Sanz del Rio—todavia en 1937 el resefiador del 
libro de Monsefior Jobit en el Bulletin Hispanique, Gaston Richard, 
exclama doloridamente: “Sanz del Rio n’aime pas la France”—no es un 
simple sentimiento nacionalista. Segiin Lépez-Morillas “la galofobia del 


4 Sobre Perojo, véase el Prélogo de Francisco Romero a su edicién de la 
traduecién de Kant hecha por aquél, Critica de la razén pura (Losada; Buenos 
Aires, 1938). 

5 La cita de Alberdi en José Gaos, Antologia del pensamiento de lengua 
espaiiola en la edad contempordnea, México, s.a. [1945], p. 303. La de Luzy 
Caballero en Leopoldo Zea, América como conciencia (México, 1953), pags. 
125-126. 
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jefe krausista . . . provenia de su convencimiento de que la cultura de 
Francia . . . resultaba perjudicial al genio espaiiol” (110-111). En par- 
ticular, Sanz del Rio habia de rechazar los modos expresivos franceses 
siempre orientados hacia la sociabilidad : “Con razén o sin ella conjeturaba 
que la popularidad a que aspira el pensador francés pervierte el fondo 
mismo de verdad—esto es, de cohesién y armonia intimas entre el pensador 
y lo que piensa—en que debe descansar toda especulacién filésofiea” (112). 
La modalidad expresiva de Sanz del Rio respondia justamente a un intimo 
y constante esfuerzo por fijar ante si mismo su propio pensamiento. 
Resulta en este sentido muy iluminador el recuerdo que de su maestro tenia 
Giner de los Rios, en versién de Luis de Zulueta: “Porque Don Julian 
. . se sentaba en una silla con los brazos cruzados y baja la cabeza y asi, 
solo, durante horas pensaba” (“Don Francisco,” Espaiia, No. 5, 26 de 
febrero de 1915, p. 6). Ese ensimismamiento representé “una cierta 
manera de preocuparse por la vida y de ocuparse en ella, de pensarla y 
de vivirla, sirviéndose de la razén . . . para explorar segura y sistematica- 
mente el 4mbito entero de lo creado” (212).°® 
Lépez-Morillas ha presentado asi con la simpatia y la serenidad que 
se requieren para todo adentramiento historiografico el perfil histérico del 
krausismo espaiiol: podria observarse, es verdad, que este libro ofrece 
més que las “semblanzas” las “generaciones” de aquellos intelectuales es- 
paiioles. Pero esto ha respondido también al propésito del autor: precisar 
las “opiniones” antes de esbozar el perfil de los “opinantes.” Ahora, dos 
observaciones finales: ,no seria mas Gtil para el lector actual el referirse 
al volumen de obras de Azedrate, publicado en 1933, que contiene la Minuta 
(mencionado por Monsefior Jobit, p. 225, n. 1)? Y al referirse a la 
fundacion de la Universidad Central (19) convendria sefialar que se trataba 


6 Para la cita de Richard, véase BHi, XXXIX (1937), 72-75. El largo 
articulo de Xavier Durrieu (cuyo titulo cita equivocadamente Monseiior Jobit 
como si fuera un trabajo sobre Alemania: Durrieu es una fuente importante 
del hispanismo periodistico francés del siglo pasado), ‘‘ Mouvement intellectuel 
de 1’Espagne,’’ Revue des Deux Mondes, XVI (1844), 925-981, presenta un 
euadro muy completo de las actividades intelectuales espafiolas y revela sobre 
todo la actitud francesa respecto a Espafia, actitud que debe tenerse presente 
para comprender la galofobia de Sanz del Rio. Durrieu escribia: ‘‘C’est un 
fait A peu prés établi en Europe que, despuis environ trois siécles, 1’Espagne 
a déserté les voies abruptes ot s’accomplissent les rudes labeurs de | ’intelli- 
gence’’ (927). Y afiadia: ‘‘Depuis deux ans, il est vrai, 1’Espagne se montre 
sérieusement préoccupée des idées allemandes; mais rien ne serait si dépaysé a 
Madrid, & Valence, & Grenade, que les philosophies de Munich, de Berlin, et 
de Koenigsberg, si la France ne les dépouillait d’abord tout-a-fait de leur 
costume tudesque. C’est par les livres de M. Cousin que la Péninsule s’est un 
peu familiarisée avec Kant, Hegel, Schelling ...’’ p. 929). Bien facil de 
imaginar, la reaccién de Sanz del Rio ante este texto. 
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—en 1837—de su segunda “instalacién” en Madrid: la primera fue el 7 de 
noviembre de 1822, con un diseurso de Quintana (recogido en la edicién de 
sus obras BAE XIX, 193-197). 


Juan MARICHAL 
Harvard University 


Caminos de la creacién poética en Pedro Salinas. Por Diana Ramirez de 
Arellano. Biblioteca Aristarco de Erudicién y Critica, Madrid, 1956; 
205 paginas. 


La autora de este libro compara 23 versiones primeras y autégrafas de 
La voz a ti debida (1933) del poeta Pedro Salinas con sus correspondientes 
en la versién final de las mismas, en un total de 70 poemas que componen 
dicho libro, tal como aparece en Poesias completas (1955) de la edicién 
Aguilar. Su propdésito es alumbrar los “caminos de la creacién poética 
en Pedro Salinas,” como lo sugiere el titulo de su trabajo. 

El libro se halla distribuido en tres partes principales. El primer 
capitulo constituye una breve introduccién a la poesia de Pedro Salinas, 
La segunda parte esté compuesta de los autégrafos en mencién (pags. 
23-175), y la diltima se refiere a una presentacién de las primeras criticas 
de La voz a ti debida. Cada uno de los autégrafos se halla acompaiiade 
de una versién impresa y se encuentra precedida de un estudio acerea de 
los cambios advertidos en el autégrafo y los que diferencian a éste de la 
versién final. En estos andlisis la autora trata de seguir la huella de los 
cambios que se operaron antes de obtener la versién definitiva. No hay 
duda de que la gran mayoria de estas alteraciones sefialan el esfuerzo 
consciente del poeta por llegar a la perfeccién acabada del poema. Les 
cambios més comunes son: supresién de vocablos o de versos, reorganiza- 
cién en la posicién de los mismos, inserciones y divisién de estrofas. Se 
desprende también de la lectura de estos andlisis que uno de los propésitos 
constantes del poeta fue aclarar ideas que antes permanecian confusas en 
la versién primera. El proceso es interesante, ya que la versién iltima 
nos impresiona por su especial concisién e intensidad. El ecotejo puede 
adquirir validez de interpretacién como ha sucedido con el poema “Ti no 
puedes quererme” (pig. 110) en el eual la sugerente metéfora de “los 
elaustros del agua” queda completamente explicada gracias a su referencia 
a “los patios de Cérdoba” en la versién primera. En otras ocasiones, como 
en “Tu dulee euerpo pensado” (pég. 136), el proceso de elaboracién se 
compliea con tres autégrafos que la autora coteja en forma minuciosa 
siguiendo la huella de las alteraciones hasta la final versién. Los varios 
autégrafos son aqui reveladores, en cuanto indican que la técnica y el 
esfuerzo pueden conducir a las mas auténticas bellezas. En otras oeasiones 
se da el caso de que algunos versos de un poema (pag. 132) lleven en 
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germen algan libro posterior. Muy rara vez se hallan versiones totalmente 
diferentes de la versién primera como sucede con “Que cruce en tu mufieca” 
(pag. 53) y “Cémo dejas que me engafien” (pfg. 118). Este dltimo 
poema no se conserva en la versién final, pero da en cambio origen a otro 
en la eoleccién del libro (p4g. 123). También hace hineapié la autora en 
algunos detalles de eardcter estilistico como la obsesién del poeta por la 
precisién del verbo, y en ocasiones se detiene a analizar el valor de las 
preposiciones o de los elementos vocdlicos en los cambios observados. Es 
evidente, sin embargo, que a pesar de las indicaciones de la autora, quedan 
zonas inexploradas en los autégrafos examinados de La voz a ti debida. 
Un estudio de la estructura ritmica del verso ayudaria a aclarar la prefe- 
reneia del autor por la forma definitiva del poema. El uso de la palabra 
“anéedota,” por ejemplo, en el poema “j Qué afan. . . .!” (pag. 43), que 
tan desfavorablemente sorprende a la autora, es portadora de un ex- 
ecepeional valor ritmico en el tercer verso de la versién final: “anéedotas, 
vestidos y earicias.” 

Aunque los estudios de los autégrafos de un poema y de las alteraciones 
sufridas hasta llegar a la versién definitiva no son suficientes para aclarar 
el milagro de la gestacién poética y explicar el poema en su acabada 
perfeccién, nos permiten, al menos, conocer algunos de los “caminos” que 
el poeta ha seguido en el proceso de la ereacién. 


Gustavo CORREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


Luis Gonzalez Obregén (1865-1938), Chronicler of Mexico City. Por 
Leonardo C. de Morelos. Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
New York, 1956: 164 paginas. 


El! género literario de la eréniea y la leyenda florece en México desde 
el momento mismo de su conquista. Las Cartas de relacién de Hernan 
Cortés fueron seguidas de una voluminosa produccién de cronistas como 
Bernardino de Sahagin, Fray Toribio de Benavente, Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, y mas tarde Franciseo Xavier Clavigero y otros mas, quienes 
hicieron una extensa relacién de los ritos y costumbres precolombinos y 
deseribieron la vida y actividades de los espafioles en la primera época 
colonial. A prineipios del siglo XVII Bernardo de Balbuena eseribe su 
largo poema Grandeza mexicana (1604) como un tributo a la ciudad de 
México. En 1625 el inglés Thomas Gage hace una descripeién de la 
ciudad. Pedro de Marmolejo nos deja su Loa sacramental, en metaphora 
de las calles de México en 1635. Del siglo XVII son también el Diario 
(1648-1664) de M. de Guijo y el Diario de sucesos notables (1665-1703) 


1Gage, Thomas, Nueva relacién que contiene los viajes de Tomas Gage a 
la Nueva Espafia (México, 1947). 
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de Antonio Robles. Otro diario de importancia en el siglo XVIII es el de 
Franciseo Sedano publicado con el titulo de Noticias de México. Por su 
parte, el estilo de vida que resulté de diversos factores como el amal- 
gamiento y convivencia de dos civilizaciones distintas dentro de un 
definido enmareamiento geografico, histérico y social, determinéd la 
ereacién de un ambiente especial en el cual proliferé el arte de la leyenda, 
la conseja y la tradicién. En esta manifestacién caracteristica de la vida 
colonial se hallaban mezclados a la vez lo estrictamente histérico y lo 
puramente legendario e imaginativo. Tal es la tradicién a la cual 
pertenece la figura de Luis Gonzalez de Obregén, quien durante treinta y 
cinco aos se constituyé en verdadero cronista de la ciudad de México. 

El libro de Morelos examina la produccién de este autor desde varios 
puntos de vista que corresponden a otros tantos ecapitulos: a) Leyendas 
y episodios noveleseos, b) Costumbres, c) Folklore, d) Historia literaria, 
e) Historia y biografia, f) Erudicién. Es evidente que para nosotros 
tiene particular importancia el narrador de leyendas, género en el cual se 
destaeé Gonzalez Obregén. Representativos de esta faceta de su pro- 
duecién son sus libros Mézico viejo y anecdético (1909) y Las calles de 
México (1922), el altimo de los cuales ha pasado ya por numerosas 
ediciones. Algunas de estas leyendas ofrecen un interés comparativo que 
se extiende al folklore europeo. En la narracién de “La calle de Don 
Juan Manuel,” por ejemplo, hallamos el caso de un extraiio personaje 
que después de haber cometido varios crimenes asiste a su propio funeral. 
La leyenda podria muy bien relacionarse con las del ciclo de Miguel de 
Mafiara en Europa con repercusiones en el Estudiante de Salamanca de 
Esproneeda y en el drama Muérete ;y verds! de Bretén de los Herreros. 
Igual cosa sucede con la leyenda folklérica de la Llorona que se encuentra 
en multitud de versiones en todo Centro América, gran parte de Sur 
América y la parte Sur de los Estados Unidos. 

Para los estudios literarios son también de importancia los articulos 
de Gonzalez de Obregén sobre el drama popular, cuyas manifestaciones 
principales fueron las pastorelas y las posadas. Por el libro de Morelos 
nos damos cuenta que Gonzélez Obregén no agoté este tema, ya que dejé 
de examinar la loa, manifestacién popular caracteristica del culto a la 
Virgen de Guadalupe y a la Virgen de la Concepcién. Las deseripciones 
de costumbres, vestidos, tipos humanos, a que se refiere el autor estudiado, 
nos dan un muestrario extenso de temas que habian sido aprovechados 
anteriormente con ventaja por la novela costumbrista de Luis G. Inclan 
(1816-1875) y Manuel Payno (1810-1894). La evocacién de la vida 
colonial también habia sido llevada a cabo por dramaturgos como Ignacio 
Rodriguez Galvan (1816-1842), y la reconstruccién histérica en la novela 
por autores como Vicente Riva Palacio (1832-1896) y Juan A. Mateos 
(1831-1913). Con todo, los libros y articulos de Gonzdlez de Obregén 
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nos permiten contemplar un nutrido repertorio tradicional, euya finalidad 
inmediata es la reconstruccién de époeas pasadas. Como critico literario, 
Morelos nos muestra al autor preocupado por fijar los limites de una 
literatura nacional, cuyas raices ya encuentra en la época colonial: “As a 
literary historian and critic, he is characterized . . . by his zeal to discover 
in colonial authors, particularly in those of the last period, the roots of a 
national literature” (pég. 111). Tal ecriterio folklérico y tradicional 
es el que prevalece en su juicio acerca de los demas autores de los siglos 
XVIII y XIX, y el que lo lleva a sefialar el Romancero de Guillermo 
Prieto (1818-1897) como la expresién mds genuina de lo nacional. 

El libro de Morelos nos presenta una examen detallado de la extensa 
bibliografia de Gonzalez de Obregén y nos muestra a este autor como el 
cultor de un género literario de tipo menor, cuya expresién fue la leyenda 
puesta al servicio de la reconstruccién del ambiente espiritual de la ciudad 
de México en los tres primeros siglos de su historia. Por su metédica 
clasifieacién y descripeién de temas, el libro es de utilidad también en el 
eampo de los estudios folkléricos. Al final se halla una bibliografia com- 
pleta del autor estudiado. 


Gustavo CORREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


Alfonso Reyes. Por Andrés Iduarte, Eugenio Florit y Olga Blondet. 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1956: 112 paginas. 


El Instituto Hispaénico de la Universidad de Columbia ha dedicado a 
don Alfonso Reyes, en forma de homenaje, un opisculo de variado 
interés. Colaboran en este ofrecimiento Andrés Iduarte, con un estudio 
intitulado “Alfonso Reyes: el hombre y su mundo”; Eugenio Florit, con 
un ensayo sobre “La obra poética de Reyes,” y la sefiora Olga Blondet, 
con el aparato bibliograéfico. Estos tres autores estén eminentemente 
preparados para desarrollar sus respectivos temas. Iduarte es un viejo 
amigo de Reyes, le conocié de nifio (el nifio es Andrés), ha disertado 
sobre él y le ha dedicado anteriormente varios articulos; Florit, con su 
fino talento de poeta, esté autorizado para decir todo lo que dice sobre 
el maestro mexicano; la sehora Blondet, bibliégrafa del Instituto, posee ese 
rico arsenal bibliogréfico que con tanta paciencia y a través de muchos 
alios ecreara en la Universidad de Columbia don Federico de Onis. 

Andrés Iduarte escribe con carifio y con certeza acerca de la niiiez, la 
juventud y la vida madura de Alfonso Reyes. A sus juicios personales 
agrega otros de eseritores que han conocido de cerca a don Alfonso, tales 
eomo Antonio Caso, Juan Ramén Jiménez, Gabriela Mistral, Federico de 
Onis, y Manuel Olguin, este altimo el critico mds autorizado de la obra 
de Reyes. Iduarte sigue la trayectoria de la vida del humanista mexicano 
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a través del tiempo y de las actividades temporales: estudiante en México, 
aprendiz de erudito en Espaiia, discipulo de Menéndez Pidal, critico y 
maestro, diplomdtico en Europa y en América, profesor y director del 
Colegio de México, en su patria. Este es Alfonso por fuera. Ahora mis 
adentro Alfonso es un hombre de una cordialidad constante hacia sus 
semejantes, una amistad amorosa del mundo, segin Gabriela. Y Onis 
habla de su cortesia y de su bondad estética; e Iduarte agrega que por eso 
uno de sus libros se titula Cortesia. En el orden intelectual, y siguiendo 
la teoria de la cortesia mexicana, Amado Alonso dice que Reyes practica 
la literatura como un ejercicio de intimidad y se refiere a su admirable 
maestria del idioma. Manuel Olguin, penetrando mds hondo en el 
espiritu de Reyes, afirma que “la visién que Reyes nos da de la antiguedad 
no es la de un puro esteta o un mero erudito, sino la de un filésofo de la 
cultura o un socidlogo del saber, perfectamente compenetrado de sus 
deberes de ciudadano del mundo y de su patria americana.” Doy estas 
eitas y referencias para demostrar lo completo que es el trabajo de Iduarte 
y para que se observen los “valores universales de Alfonso Reyes al 
mismo tiempo que su mexicanisima esencia.” 

Florit, en cambio dedica su ensayo a un aspecto tinico de la obra del 
gran mexicano: la poesia lirica. Recorre todos sus libros desde Huellas 
(1906-1919) hasta Nueve romances sordos (1954), anotando los puntos 
mas altos de libros ya famosos como Pausa (1926), Romances del Rio de 
Enero (1933), Homero en Cuernavaca (1949). Empieza repitiendo el 
famoso concepto definidor de la obra de Reyes: “Yo comencé escribiendo 
versos, he seguido eseribiendo versos, y me propongo seguir eseribiéndolos 
hasta el fin, segiin va la vida, al paso del alma” y habla de “su silencio,” 
de “su media voz.” Le sigue a través de su camino poético recorrido, por 
el parnaso, el modernismo, el dariismo, el vanguardismo, el negrismo, lo 
tradicional, el siglo de oro. Todo esto acompaiiado de fechas y de seria 
doeumentacién. Nota Florit que a pesar de lo barroco modernista, de 
las imagenes violentas de vanguardia, del juego o puro ejercicio, del ritmo 
y eadencia de lo negro, Alfonso mantiene su equilibrio, su humor, su 
picardia, su profunda manera de ser mexicano. 

El estudio de los “temas” en el ensayo de Florit es digno de atencién. 
Primero, el mexicano en Visidn de Andhuac (1923), la “sandade” que 
siente por su patria en Espaiia o en Rio; luego los temas del hogar, la 
infancia, la juventud; los asuntos cosmopolitas determinados por sus 
eargos diplomaticos; constantemente, el tema del amor “porque el comienzo 
de la Obra de Reyes esté colocado bajo el signo de Eros” y por fin, el 
motivo de la muerte que sélo aparece en sus Gltimos afios. 

El trabajo de Florit—meticulosamente documentado—es justo y 
justiciero. Una eomprensién m4s humana que literaria le inclina a 
perdonar ciertos coqueteos que don Alfonso tiene a menudo con la musa 
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de moda. Pero constantemente es Florit exacto en sus juicios, y seguro 
en la interpretacién de los valores. 

Estos dos estudios honran a sus autores y contribuirian a levantar el 
prestigio literario de Alfonso Reyes si éste no hubiera llegado ya a la 
eispide de la fama. 


Arturo Torres-R10sEco 
University of California 


Cancioneiro chamado de D. Maria Henriques [compilado por] D. Francisco 
da Costa. Introducgio e notas de Domingos Mauricio Gomes dos 


Santos, 8. J. Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, Lisboa, 1956: elx + 671 
pages. Illustrated. 


Soldier, diplomat and poet, D. Francisco da Costa has frequently been 
neglected by literary historians preoccupied by the more important per- 
sonages who contributed to the development of sixteenth-century Portu- 
guese literature. In this edition of his poems and dramatic works, Father 
Domingos Mauricio has made one more collection of verse available to 
students of Portuguese literature and has shed light on an interesting epi- 
sode of Portugal’s history: the life of the Portuguese captives in Morocco 
following the defeat of their forces and the death of King Sebastian at 
Aleazar-Kebir. 

Born in 1533 of an old and influential family of Lisbon, D. Francisco 
da Costa became a confident of King Sebastian and, as ambassador to the 
Emperor of Morocco after the disaster at Aleazar-Kebir, he had the task 
of handling negotiations for the ransom of his countrymen. In November 
of 1579, eighty Portuguese nobles at Fez were released on condition that 
their ambassador remain as hostage. On their return to Portugal, how- 
ever, the nobles neglected to exert themselves on behalf of D. Francisco 
and he remained in captivity until his death twelve years later. 

Father Domingos Mauricio argues that D. Francisco, although not a 
poet of the first rank, deserves attention because his life and work present 
a picture of the social, religious, literary, and political atmosphere of his 
times. This Cancioneiro is therefore, according to the editor, primarily 
of historical interest, a reflection of a chapter in the history of Portugal’s 
expansion. In keeping with this view, Father Domingos Mauricio devotes 
a large part of his Introduction to a biography of D. Francisco, with 
special stress on the expedition which ended at Aleazar-Kebir and with 
a detailed account of life at the Portuguese embassy in Fez and of the 
vieissitudes of the Portuguese captives. 

During the long years of his captivity, D. Francisco turned to literary 
creation, developing the themes of longing for his loved ones and of 
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religious fervor, as well as that of the ingratitude of the ransomed nobles, 
These compositions, written down by the poet’s secretary, bear the in- 
seription “Este liuro he de dona Maria Enrriques que fes seu pay em 
Marocos.” Hence the collection has generally been known as the Cancio- 
neiro de D. Maria Henriques. 

Although a partial edition of this Cancioneiro was published in 1792 
by Anténio Lourengo Caminha, the MS was forgotten until recent years, 
when it was rediscovered by Father Carlos da Silva Tarouca, who reported 
its existence to Father Domingos Mauricio. 

The poetical and dramatic work of D. Francisco is grouped by the 
editor in three divisions: love lyries and narrative poetry, religious verse, 
and seven autos and passos. In the love and narrative poems, sixteen are 
in Portuguese and twenty-seven in Spanish. Portuguese predominates 
in the religious poetry, with forty poems, compared to only seven in 
Spanish. An interesting mixture of languages occurs in the plays which, 
although written in Portuguese, contain songs and dialogue in Spanish 
and even, on one occasion, in Galician. A variety of forms is displayed 
in the poems: sonnets, trovas, glosas, oitavas, vilancetes. There are a 
number of poems of an autobiographical nature: epistles from the poet 
to his wife, a touching poem to his daughter, an account of his travels 
and battles. Among the religious poems are a sonnet on the Ten Con- 
mandments and addresses to various saints. According to Father 
Domingos Mauricio, however, it is the dramatic work of D. Francisco 
that merits special attention, since these plays belong to the body of 
dramatic literature written and produced by captives. In these plays 
are reflected the thoughts of the captive community and the religious 
and ethical problems which it faced. All of the plays have religious 
themes on such varied subjects as the conversion of St. Augustine, the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi, and the story of David and Bathsheba. 

Father Domingos Mauricio has gone to great pains to make his edition 
accurate. Only slight modifications of the original text have been made in 
order to render the work more intelligible. He carefully explains his 
editorial procedure and, in those instances where he departs from the MS, 
gives the original forms in notes. Of special help are the various indexes 
and glossaries: indexes of the poems and plays according to language, 
of the poems contained within the plays, of first lines, and of personal and 
geographic names. In the glossaries, both Portuguese and Spanish, all 
the words used by the poet are listed, generally with a reference to their 
first appearance in the work. Modern equivalents of archaic words are 
provided whenever the editor thinks that they are necessary. The intro- 
ductory chapter includes an analysis of the themes treated by the poet, a 
discussion of the poetic forms and meters, an outline of the rhymes used, 
and an account of the orthography and of certain phonetic features of D. 
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Francisco’s works. Characteristic of the editor’s thoroughness is the fact 
that he even provides a brief chapter on heraldry, in which he discusses 
the coat of arms of the poet’s family. The bibliography of MSS and of 
printed works consulted is exhaustive. Several attractive maps and 
photographs embellish the text. 

The figure of D. Francisco da Costa which emerges from the pages of 
this edition is an appealing one, even though not that of an outstanding 
poet. Credit should be given to Father Domingos Mauricio for having 
brought him to the attention of Lusitanists by means of this excellent 
work. 

K. 8. Ropers 

University of Delaware 


The Negro in Brazilian Literature. By Raymond 8. Sayers. New York, 


Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1956: 240 pages and Errata 
sheet. 


The stated purpose of this book is “to study the Negro as a literary 
theme, especially in fiction, drama and poetry written before 1888, the 
year in which slavery [in Brazil] was abolished” (p. 8). The success of 
the venture is only partial. The subject presents the inherent difficulty of 
keeping apart the sociological reality and the artistic reflections of that 
reality; the author constantly intertwines the two aspects. An exposition 
of the objective fact obviously contributes to an understanding of the 
literary representation, and I have no quarrel with the analysis of slavery 
as it existed in Brazil. What I do find unacceptable is the frequent 
intrusion of considerations on the value of literary pieces as sociological 
documents: see, for example, the pages on Vieira and Gregério de Matos 
(40-45), on Machado de Assis (201-208), on Inglés de Sousa and Aluizio 
Azevedo (209-221). In this connection I cannot admit the relevance of 
biographical details on mulatto authors (e.g., pp. 22-25 on Afonso Alvares, 
pp. 123-125 on Gongalves Crespo) and of considerations on the whys and 
wherefores of a writer’s career (e.g., pp. 112-119 on Castro Alves and 
Tobias Barreto, pp. 201-204 on Machado de Assis). The confusion as to 
the real aim of the study is pointed up by the contrast between the Preface 
and the “Backward Glance”: whereas the one announces a study in 
esthetic values, the other reviews literature as a reflection of sociological 
phenomena. The task of differentiation is certainly not easy, for try as 
one will to trace the development of such literary types as the Noble Negro, 
the Suffering Slave, and the Beautiful Mulatto Girl, the obvious fact is 
that all of these characters had their counterparts in real life. In all fair- 
ness it should be said that the author is conscious of the difficulty, and 
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does make efforts to separate the discrete elements; we might wish that 
he had pushed the distinction to its logical conclusion. 

Other reservations affect sections of the book rather than the whole 
work. First, I doubt the validity of the implication that Negro types in 
Iberian literary tradition had some influence on the pictures of Negroes in 
Brazilian literature. It is interesting to learn that the Negro appears in 
Spanish and Portuguese literature, but nothing in this study proves that 
artistic treatment on one side of the Atlantic had anything to do with 
literary presentation on the other shore. Indeed the frequent references 
to sociological fact suggest that reality was the basis in both cases. Some 
sort of artificial division of the subject was necessary; the author chose to 
study genres within certain chronological limits. The result is that some 
writers are treated in more than one section (e.g., Machado de Assis’ 
poetry on pp. 119-120, his prose on pp. 204-208; Valentim Magalhies 
as poet on p. 130, as prose writer on pp. 188-189). Worse yet, such a 
method at times plays havoe with chronology—evidently of prime im- 
portance in tracing development—and requires troublesome cross-references 
(e.g., p. 129, n. 105; p. 158, n. 66). By contrast the treatment in one 
place (pp. 156-160) of Artur Azevedo as dramatist and as poet is far 
more effective. In the inclusion of numerous scraps of evidence I find 
a certain lack of perspective; much that is repetitious or incidental could 
have been relegated to footnotes or excluded. Perspective is again falsi- 
fied in the failure to evaluate the relative place of the Negro in Brazilian 
literature: all in all, he does not represent a dominant preoccupation in 
art, but the book does not stress this significant point. 

Not all that I have to say is negative. Mr. Sayers is certainly to be 
eommended for classifying a vast amount of material and tracing through 
it the threads in the development of given types. Much of it must have 
been dull reading, and we can be grateful to him for digesting it and pre- 
senting it in a form handy for reference, thanks to chapter subdivisions 
as well as an Index of Authors and an Index of Subjects. The inclusion 
of general reference works in the Bibliography is odd, but the list of 
items relevant to the subject is in general satisfactory.? If one winces at 
easual references to Shakespeare, the U. S. reader can only welcome the 
oceasional citation of parallels in our civilization and in our literature. 
The well-reproduced and pertinent illustrations that adorn the book do 
eredit to the author’s criteria of selection. 

One last point I should like to make. This study was prepared as a 
doctoral dissertation; its origin probably accounts for many of its faults, 

1 One is surprised, however, to find no mention of Benedito, the important 
Faithful Slave in Alencar’s O Tronco do Ipé (1871). 


2A minor correction: in the Bibliography as well as in the text and the 
Index of Authors, read ‘‘ Jaboatéo’’ for ‘‘ Jabotao.’’ 
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for some objectionable features of its “thesis style,” and for its frequently 


incorrect use of the English language. It is unfortunate that the author 
chose to publish it in the same year that he took his degree. 


BENJAMIN M. Woopsrings, JR. 
University of California, Berkeley 


De la pronunciacién medieval a la moderna en espafiol. By Amado Alonso. 
Ultimado y dispuesto para la imprenta por Rafael Lapesa. Tomo 
primero. (Biblioteca Romaénica Hispfnica, Tratados y Monografias, 
5.) Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1955: 452 pages. 


The present posthumous publication is the first volume of Amado 
Alonso’s long-awaited study of the evolution of Spanish sounds from 
medieval to modern times. Alonso began his researches in the development 
of Spanish pronunciation in 1929 at the University of Buenos Aires. 
When he left that university in 1946 to join the Harvard faculty he had 
almost completed a work of major proportions. During his early months 
at Harvard he became acquainted with the rich resources of the Widener 
Library, which both in breadth and depth of holdings was vastly superior 
to what he had known in Buenos Aires. He began immediately to revise 
his work. He was busily engaged in this task at the moment of his death. 
Rafael Lapesa, his colleague and friend, took up Alonso’s unfinished work 
and prepared it for publication. 

The volume contains a brief Introduction, followed by three chapters 
that cover the development of b:v, d, and ¢:z. Of these the last is by far 
the most complicated and controversial. Its presentation takes up well 
over two-thirds of the book. The following volume or volumes, which we 
believe should have the highest possible priority so that this fine work may 
one day be complete, will necessarily treat, among others, the important 
problems of the evolution of x:j(g) and s:ss, frequently referred to in 
the present volume. 

Alonso’s approach to the problems of phonetic evolution is comparable 
to that used by his predecessors ? in this field. He introduces each sepa- 
rate problem with a critical survey of what other investigators have done. 


1 Lapesa’s preparation of the work for the printer involved important 
contributions and, in some cases, revision of the Alonso version. All modifica- 
tions of the original, whether additions or changes, are carefully marked and, 
in the case of the latter, the words of Alonso are given in a footnote. 

2 Rufino J. Cuervo, ‘‘ Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografia y pronuncia- 
cién castellanas,’’ in Revue Hispanique, 11(1895) and V(1898). J. D. M. 
Ford, The Old Spanish Sibilants, Cambridge, 1900. H. Gavel, Essai sur 


V’évolution de la prononciation du castillan depuis le XIVme. siécle, Paris, 
1920. 
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He then establishes the phonetic nature of a sound or a group of sounds 
at the close of the medieval period on the basis of developments from 
spoken Hispanie Latin, Alphonsine orthography, descriptions of Spanish 
sounds by Enrique de Villena and Nebrija, and by the structure of present- 
day Judaeo-Spanish. Starting from this basis he reconstructs chronologi- 
eally and geographically the major changes of the XVI and XVII cen- 
turies, presenting finally the sound structure as we know it today. For 
the great period of consonantal changes he depends on: descriptions of 
sounds by Spanish grammarians and commentators like Valdés, Correas, 
Vanegas, and Bonet; similar descriptions contained in practical gram- 
mars for learning Spanish written for Italian, French, English, German, 
and Dutch speakers with valuable comparisons of sounds in their native 
tongues with those to be learned in Spanish;* the Arabic and Hebrew 
letters used to represent Spanish sounds in aljamiado-type literature; and 
the study of rhymes in the abundant verse of the period.* 

Specifically in the chapter dealing with the development of b:v into 
modern Spanish, Alonso establishes the existence at the close of the XV 
century of two phonemes, /b/ and /v/, the former a bilabial occlusive and 
the latter a labiodental fricative. The occlusive was kept unchanged in 
“strong” positions, i.e. initial and after a nasal, [m]. In intervocalic 
position the occlusive became a bilabial fricative, [8]. In the case of the 
/v/ the point of contact was between the upper teeth and the inner surface 
of the lower lip. The articulation was notably weaker than either the 
French or Italian comparable fricative. Progressive weakening of this 


friction point led to a bilabial fricative, [8], similar to the development 
of the occlusive deseribed above. Confusion between the two sounds 
has been attested for the late XV century but it was only characteristic 
of a minority ® and concentrated to any degree only in Old Castile in the 


8E.g.: Richard Perecyvall, Bibliotheca Hispanica. Spanish Grammer 
(1591); César Oudin, Grammaire et observations de la langue Espagnolle 
(1597) ; Henrico Doergangk, Institutiones in linguam hispanicam (1614); and 
Giovanni Mario Alessandri D’Urbini, Il Paragone della Lingua Toscana et 
Castigliana (1560). 

4 Although Alonso mentions Spanish loanwords in American Indian lan- 
guages as a source for information on the pronunciation of Spanish in the XVI 
century (p. 98), he makes no use of them. This is somewhat surprising since 
on an earlier occasion he made effective use of Mapuche borrowings from 
Spanish to show the differentiation between b and v made by the conquerors 
of Chile. This problem is dealt with in the present volume. See ‘‘Examen 
de la teoria indigenista de Rodolfo Lenz,’’ in Estudios linguisticos. Temas 
hispanoamericanos (Madrid, 1953), pp. 332-398. 

5 Judaeo-Spanish speakers retain to the present day the /b/:/v/ contrast 
characteristic of the majority of Spaniards at the time of their ancestors’ 
expulsion. 
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vicinity of Burgos. After the middle of the next century the confusion 
spread to the northwest and to the east before moving south into New 
Castile, where it became common by the end of the XVI century. In the 
first third of the XVII century the change included Andalusia. The con- 
sequence of the confusion was a phonemic merger with the single re- 
sultant phoneme we know today, /b/, and its principal allophones: [b] 
in “strong” positions (initial and after a nasal); [8] in “weak” positions 
(intervocalic and syllable final). 

The occasional graphs, -z and -th, that were used in the XIII century 
to represent a word-final occurrence of /d/ stand for a fricative, [4], 
rather than for the occlusive, [d], that oceurred elsewhere. This is the 
first step in the lenition or “softening” process and it will be noted that 
the incipient change begins at the weakest point in the structure of the 
Spanish word, the word-final position. In the XV century the intervoealic 
consonant in -ado was described as “weak,” i.e. [4] instead of [d]. In 
the XVI century the /d/ in intervocalie position in general became frica- 
tive ® and complete loss of word-final [d] was normal. Today’s /d/ has 
the occlusive allophone, [d], in “strong” positions (word initial, after an 
[1] or a nasal, [n]), and the fricative, [¢], elsewhere, showing a weak 
fricative or loss in word-final position and intervocalically in the ending 
-ado. 

In introducing his reconstruction of the development of the ¢:z con- 
trast, Alonso surveys the various theories of the phonetic nature of the 
sounds behind these graphs presented by other investigators: affricates 
(Ford, Tallgren, et al.) ; interdental fricatives (Menéndez Pidal); frica- 
tives with a preceding dental contact (Marden and Gavel); and predorsal 
dental fricatives (Willey and Canfield). He then proceeds to establish 
by ample documentation the existence of a contrasting (voiceless :voiced) 
pair of apicodental affricates, /ts/:/dz/, in the XVI century as inherited 
from the Spanish of the Middle Ages. In the second half of that century 
[dz] became [z], the affricate changing to a fricative, first in word-final 
position,’ then intervocalically, later in post consonantal syllable initial 
position, and, finally, as word initial. The voiceless member of the pair, 
[ts], remained an affricate longer but the initial occlusive element was 
considerably weakened before its disappearance at the close of the XVI 
century and in the early decades of the XVII century. The result of this 


6In his reconstruction of the fricative in intervocalie position, Alonso 
makes great use of descriptions by English grammarians and commentators 
who early noted the similarity between their own voiced th [@], and the Spanish 
intervocalie d. 

7 The neutralization of the voiceless:voiced contrast in word-final position 
was actually true of medieval pronunciation; ef. Enrique de Villena, Arte de 
trovar (ed. S4nchez-Cantén), p. 174. 
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change was [s], which produced confusion with the sound that had de- 
veloped from the [z] when the Spanish sibilant system passed through a 
period of de-voicing in the late XVI century.* This confusion preceded 
phonemie merger and the old distinction represented by ¢:z was gone. 
These phonetic changes were not only characteristic of newer generations 
but could be noted in the unconscious changed pronunciation habits of a 
single individual over an extended lifetime.® 

The lisping or interdental quality of the sound we know today, /@/, 
was attested as early as 1501 but references do not indicate it as widespread 
and frequent until a century later. Throughout the XVII century this 
pronunciation spread slowly and Alonso conjectures that it was mid 
XVIII century before it became general in Castilian..° The area of 
origin for this change was Old Castile, the strongest innovating area of 
the Iberian peninsula and the focal point for the spread of the sound 
changes that radically reduced the Spanish consonantal repertory. 

Alonso’s work represents a tremendous advance in the field of Spanish 
historical phonology. He is superior to his predecessors not only because 
he gathered much more data than they used but also because he analyzed 
these data more closely and more resourcefully than they did. Further- 
more, because of his familiarity with modern structural linguistics, he 
was able to see patterned and related phonological developments where 
others had seen only unrelated phenomena. 

The work has minor shortcomings. Linguists today use slant lines 
to indicate phonemes, e.g. /b/, /v/, ete. and square brackets for positional 
variants or allophones of phonemes, e.g. [b], [8], ete. Alonso uses slant 
lines throughout the book whether he is referring to phonemes or allo- 
phones. Despite obvious attempts to be clear and precise (e.g.: the 
careful resumés on pp. 188-189 and 229-231 and the helpful panoramic 


8In the Middle Ages and, apparently, up to the middle of the XVI cen- 
tury Spanish had seven voiceless:voiced contrastive pairs: /p:b, t:d, k:g, f:v, 
ts:dz, 6:2, §:z/. The great XVI century sound changes, which principally 
affected the sibilants, left Modern Castilian Spanish with only three pairs: 
/p:b, t:d, k:g/ and single ‘‘merged’’ phoneme results of three other pairs: 
/6, §, x/. /£/ is, of course, still a phoneme but well separated from /b/, which 
absorbed the former /v/. 

9 The changed speech of newer generations is attested by Velasco (1578), 
Cuesta (1584), Arias Montano (1592), and Morales (1618). Gonzalo Correas 
serves Alonso as proof of change in individual habits during a lifetime. 

10 The belief that the development of the interdental quality of the former 
affricates was slow and lasted for more than a century and a half is contrary 
to what has been generally accepted up to now, namely: a rapid development 
that produced [9] before the mid XVII century. See Lapesa, Historia de la 
lengua espafiola, p. 240; Entwistle, The Spanish Language, pp. 188-190; and 
Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, pp. 155-158. 
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view; pp. 362-405), there is considerable confusion in the discussion of 
sounds as ceceantes and ciceantes (pp. 396-401). A table of phonetic 
signs and their equivalents would have been a great aid to the reader. 


Lawrence B. Kippie 
University of Michigan 


Beitrag zum Sprachbewusstsein in der spanischen Literatur des 16. und 
17. Jahrhunderts. By Werner Bahner. (Neue Beitrige zur Litera- 
turwissenschaft, Band 5.) Riitten and Loening, Berlin, 1956: 180 
pages. 


This study (approximately 100 pages of text, 50 of notes copious 
in quotation and extract, 6 of bibliography and 3 which are a register 
of proper names) presents the theories of the origin of Spanish as ex- 
pounded in the centuries named, combining with the exposition a strictly 
chronological history of expression of interest in the language, again 
within the limits set. 

In the expected thoroughgoing spirit the author mentions (p. 15), 
with proper reserve to be sure, the claim of Tubal, a grandson of Noah, 
to be the first settler of Spain (“asf lo sienten y testifican autores muy 
graves,” declares the Historia general; ef. p. 116) but quickly passes 
(p. 19) to the Arte de trobar of Enrique de Villena as “die erste 
theoretische Abhandlung iiber das Spanische” and, apropos of Juan de 
Mena, quotes (p. 20) Dr. Werner Krauss’ dictum that he “ist der erste 
Spanier, welcher mit klarem Bewnusstsein seinem Dichterberuf lebt.” 
Nebrija’s desire to fix the language (pp. 26-27), the Roman ancestor of 
which he considered to have been corrupted by the Goths (p. 29), is again 
to all familiar but we can be grateful to Herr Bahner for his few para- 
graphs (p. 30; ef. p. 122) relating the ideas of el nebrisense to those of 
Lorenzo Valla, granting that the latter was dead before Nebrija disem- 
barked on Italian shores. Having quoted G. Gréber on the role of Villena, 
the author, who is fond of “firsts,” next cites (p. 37) the Conde de la 
Vifiaza’s opinion that Juan de Valdés is “de[r] erste(n) Theoretiker, der 
das Problem des Ursprungs der spanischen Sprache behandelt.” Even by 
one of the interlocutors of the Didlogo de la lengua Valdés’ notion that 
Greek was the language displaced by the Latin of the Romans is however 
viewed with suspicion. More instructive to present-day students is the 
treatment (pp. 39 ff.) of the reflection or rather the lack thereof in 
Valdés of the theories of Pietro Bembo on the respect for the lingua 
volgare as against the cult of Latin. Thus does Juan de Valdés deal a 
blow to the Korruptionstheorie of ese andaluz, Nebrija. Though editors 
of Valdés invariably name the Italian cardinal, they do not always report 
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which of his ideas appear in the Didlogo nor indicate the degree to which 
the erasmista and the Italian differ. 

Basque inevitably had its sponsors (e.g., Esteban de Garibay) as 
the parent of Spanish (pp. 55 ff.) and serious scholars argued that Basque 
descended from Chaldean, the speech of Tubal (p. 58), offering as evi- 
dence the existence in Spain of a Mount Gorbeya and the similarity of 
the word to Gordeya, the peak on which, according to Ptolemy and other 
ancient geographers, Noah’s ark came to rest. The problem of the 
exchange of b and d would have concerned Garibay less (“mudando sola la 
D en B,” somewhat brazenly says don Esteban; ef. p. 132) if he had 
been familiar with Menéndez Pidal’s theory of equivalencia aciistica 
(Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, par. 72). 

The theory that Castilian itself is the spanische Ursprache is, after the 
Korruptionstheorie, the second of the pegs upon which our author’s discus- 
sion is hung. The urkastilische Theorie is espoused principally by Gregorio 
Lépez Madera at the outset of the seventeenth century (pp. 66 ff.), who 
thought that Spanish was one of the 72 languages spoken after Babel 
(p. 69) and who deduced for example that cuniculus was a Latinization of 
conejo, the latter being the original word (p. 136). If he had known 
that for some cuniculus is the Latinized form of an Iberian word (ef. A. 
Garcia Bellido, La peninsula ibérica en los comienzos de su historia 
[Madrid, 1953], p. 452), our government official, for such he became, 
might have been even more vociferous in his convictions. However 
phantastisch Lépez Madera’s idea seems now, it was favored (pp. 73 ff.) 
by Gonzalo Correas, professor of Greek at the University of Salamanea, 
known chiefly as the compiler of the Vocabulario de refranes, but the 
author also of weighty works on grammar and the reform of spelling. 

Yet in the seventeenth century the most significant book on the history 
of Spanish, and its spirit is quite the contrary of that of el estrafalario 
doctor, who had also occupied a university chair in Salamanca, is that of 
Bernardo Aldrete (pp. 78 ff.), whose Del origen y principio de la lengua 
castellana, 1606, represents an enormous advance in scientific scholarship. 
The almost modern Aldrete was aware of chronological differences within 
Latin (p. 81), of the réle of substrata (p. 82), of that of political 
supremacy (p. 82), of “pre-Roman” terms (p. 84); he laid down some 
of the basic laws of sound-change (p. 85); he was conscious of dialectal 
variations (p. 88); he had in mind the several elements that make up the 
Spanish word-list (pp. 94 ff.); he came in later works to have some 
conception of the evolution of speech as against the older idea of its 
corruption (p. 94). Above all, he casts adrift the naive notions of 
earlier adherents of Biblical-patristic theories (p. 97). In a just tribute 
(pp. 97-98) the author of the study under discussion declares of Aldrete 
that “er in seinem Werk Fragen behandelt, welche die heutige hispanistische 
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Forschung in den Mittelpunkt ihrer sprachwissenschaftlichen Studien 
stellt” (p. 98). 

In a final chapter Herr Bahner plausibly connects his focal points, the 
Korruptionstheorie and the urkastilische Theorie, with the literature of the 
period. In their common pride in the national language and desire for 
its elevation and purification, that is, elimination of “corruption,” both 
may be said, believes the author, to recall the aim of culteranismo and also 
of conceptismo at making an aristocratic speech comprehensible only to 
the élite. 

Although the developments he describes have long been clear, the 
author has added valuable details at many points. Reading of his book 
might further produce in students of Spanish linguistic history and science 
the salutary reflection that some of the thinking, the methods, the princi- 
ples, of their subject were known three hundred and more years ago, 
which is to say that long before the nineteenth century there was knowl- 
edge of the data provided by Pliny, Isidor of Seville, Visigothic importa- 
tions, of the fact that m’n > mbr, that intervocalic g disappears before e 
and i, et cetera in the full sense of the phrase. 


Ropert K. SpavuLDING 
Oakland, California 


Spanish Contact Vernaculars in the Philippine Islands. By Keith 
Whinnom. Hong Kong University Press-Oxford University Press, 
Hong Kong-London-New York, 1956: xi+ 130 pages. Maps. 


Dr. Whinnom deals in this book “with three of the four Spanish con- 
tact vernaculars still extant in the Philippine Islands” (Preface). His 
purpose is “simply a description and analysis of three creolized contact 
vernaculars which will not much longer be available for study” (Preface). 
The plan of the study is to diseuss the history of the vernaculars, cite 
some texts with notes, and finally present a brief analysis of the grammar, 
sound systems, and vocabularies of these languages. He also appends 
some of the texts in phonetic transcription. 

Whinnom suggests that Philippine contact vernaculars stem from 
what he calls “Ternatefio” spoken in Ternate first (around the 16th 
century) and iater by some 200 families transplanted to Manila (17th 
century), then to Cavite. By both example and direct contact, similar 
dialects developed in Manila (Ermitaiio), Cavite (Cavitefio), and Zam- 
boanga (Zamboanguefio or Chabacano). Davauefio of Davao is also 
mentioned as directly connected to Zamboanguefio, but is not treated 
because of its similarity with the former. 

For Ermitafio and Cavitefio texts, Whinnom draws from printed 
sources rather than from contemporary speakers. His Zamboangueiio 
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texts come from speakers of the language since other material is no longer 
available. The Ermitafio text is the work of a “littérateur,” and not 
popular Ermitafio. The Cavitefio texts are taken from an M.A. thesis by 
a speaker of the language and are more representative. The Zamboan- 
guefio texts are songs rather than prose. The material for Ermitafio and 
Zamboangueho seems to me to suffer somewhat because of its type, since 
such texts do not always represent the spoken language. 

Whinnom’s grammatical analysis is couched in Indo-European terms. 
Certain statements such as “the comparatively clumsy Tagalog” (p. 81) 
referring to sex differentiation; “a feature of all contact vernaculars is 
their instability” (p. 77); and “In the circumstances it is almost absurd 
to attempt to write a ‘grammar’ of the contact vernaculars . . .” (p. 77), 
I find objectionable. I see nothing “clumsy” about the Philippine method 
of sex differentiation. Though these languages are changing rapidly 
(Whinnom’s statement, “after centuries of something which was by com- 
parison stagnation” (p. 24) conveys a wrong impression as to the length 
of time these vernaculars have been in use), there is no reason to suggest 
that instability leads to confusion, and infer hence a lack of system. A 
systematic statement can be made of the grammar of each of these 
vernaculars. 

However, the general conclusions derived from the analysis seem to me 
to be valid and important. They include the following (p. 98): (i) 
“... the old definition of a contact vernacular as a language whose 
vocabulary is drawn from one language and its grammar from another 
is so extreme a simplification of the real situation as to be almost inexact.” 
I would be even more emphatic. From my experience with Chabacano 
(Zamboanguefio), I would say that the grammar as well as lexicon is 
basically Spanish with influences from the Visayas (as pointed out ade- 
quately by Whinnom). 

(ii) “Jesperson’s attack . . . on the traditional view of contact vernac- 
ulars, in which he claims that the grammar of the substratum language is 
of no importance, is completely unfounded.” Influences from Philippine 
languages include what Whinnom refers to as the “psychology” (p. 97, 
ete.) of the verb, personal pronouns, and lack of gender and number dis- 
tinctions as well as intensification by reduplication. 

(iii) “. . . a widely accepted theory with regard to the genesis of 
contact vernaculars: that they are uniquely the result of European simpli- 
fication of the European language for consumption by natives, is only the 
half of the truth, if, indeed, it is part of the truth at all.” 

(iv) “. . . the grammatical terminology of our Indo-European lan- 
guages is as inadequate for discussing the grammar of contact vernaculars 
as it is inadequate for discussing the grammar of any language not a 
member of the Indo-European group.” I find Whinnom’s discussion of 
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the grammar in traditional Indo-European terms as unsatisfactory as he 
here states it to be. His analysis is not complete enough to satisfy, and 
not sufficiently rigorous. 

The book, with its shortcomings, is welcome, since few have really 
concerned themselves with creolized vernaculars in the Philippines. I 
would hope that more text material would be made available, and thus 
lead to a more definitive statement of the grammar. It also seems to me 
that the study of such languages is important from the standpoint of 
observations regarding linguistic change. We usually think of such change 
as being very slow, whereas in these instances it seems to be very rapid. 
Further study of Philippine contact vernaculars would also be of value in 
comparing both the above general conclusions and others with those of 
scholars like Professor Robert A. Hall in his studies of Pidgin in the 
South Seas (see his various works such as Melanesian Pidgin English, 
Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary [Baltimore, 1943], and Hands Off Pidgin 
English [Sydney, 1955]. 

Howarp McKavGHan 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 

University of North Dakota 


Buenas y malas palabras en el castellano de Venezuela. By Angel Rosen- 
blat. Ediciones Edime, Caracas-Madrid, 1956: 488 pages. 


In the Palabras preliminares, stating that “estas notas son un anticipo 
del Diccionario de venezolanismos que prepara el Instituto de Filologia 
‘Andrés Bello’ de la Universidad Central de Venezuela,” the author informs 
prospective readers that the “notas” were published first in the daily 
papers and magazines of Caracas, thus accounting for the lack of notes, 
bibliographical references and other munitions of the academic wars. 
Somewhat more specifically, the Prologue of Sr. Picén-Salas declares that 
they appeared in print originally in the literary section (Papel Literario) 
of El Nacional. He describes the Venezuelan vocabulary as “un como 
extrafiio mapa moral en que se graban las reacciones y experiencias del 
hombre en el ambiente” (p. 7), points out the three-fold vision, historical, 
psychological, semantic, provided by it (p. 8) and in his conclusion (p. 10) 
reminds us that it is an “indicio admirable de nuestro modo de concebir el 
mundo.” True of almost any country, of course, but a not unfair indi- 
cation of the many facets of the study of words. 

In spite of not being encumbered with the adjuncts of learning, the 126 
articles and four brief essays, of varying length, make profitable reading, 
for all their popular and genial style, not only to those who specialize in 
Spanish-American literature but to any and all students of Spanish. Un 
libro ameno, which is not undeserving of a place on the shelf in hailing 
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distance if not quite next to Cuervo’s Apuntaciones and a bit above the 
corresponding works of Toro Gisbert. 

There are pieces, to select a few of broader interest, on the disen- 
tanglement of devolverse, revolverse, volverse; on exigir in the sense of 
Castilian rogar; apuro in the sense of prisa; provocar in that of apetecer 
or incitar; mujer vs. seiora; excitar with the value of Castilian invitar; 
prestar confused with pedir prestado; papa vs. patata; explotar in the 
meaning more often expressed by estallar; ete.; etc.; ete. Some of these 
non-Castilian or sub-standard usages may not be unfamiliar to the 
campaign-hardened student of Spanish but even that one who long ago 
learned caution from the statement of William Ireland Knapp (A 
Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language [Ginn and Company, Boston, 
n.d.], p. 41, note) that la amiga “in good society” [is used] among ladies 
only” may well be startled to discover that in Venezuela the terms madre 
and to a less degree padre, at least in the phrases su madre, su padre, are 
taboo to the extent that in formal recitation of the ancient history class 
Agrippina becomes la mamé de Nerén and that expresiones de éstas have 
eaused quarrels between Venezuelan and Spanish families (p. 30). Since 
these things are so, as Caesar would have said, the foreigner may to his 
advantage read and be instructed. 

Not all the essays have to do with word-meanings: there is one on 
apartamento vs. apartamiento, the latter winning the author’s preference 
for the meaning of “apartment”; another on médica vs. médico, las 
interesadas appearing to prefer the latter (la médico) as being more 
prestigious than la médica, which recalls to the author that Pardo Bazin 
signed herself Catedratico . . . en la Universidad de Madrid; further ones 
on the competition of planchar and aplanchar (and cepillar and acepillar), 
sudamericano and suramericano, jira and gira, etc., ete., etc. For those 
whose interest is grammatical mechanies there is reference to the preserva- 
tion in the Andes of ancient enclitic combinations like dijome, ete. (p. 349) 
and to universal use of phrases like delante mio (p. 432). Even encima 
mia is reported in Mufioz Seca, who is hardly Spanish-American. In 
passing it is but fair to report that Sefior Rosenblat makes frequent refer- 
ences to the writers of Spain, who are the origin of many seeming 
venezolanismos. 

Among purely local words or phrases we find jurungo; manguarear; 
su boca sea la medida, which however has roots at least as deep as 
Lazarillo de Tormes and Guzmdén de Alfarache, and which attracted the 
attention of Gonzalo Correas; mds malo que Guardajumo; se lo Uevéd 
Caplin. Of wider historical concern is the discussion of rochela, used 
in Venezuela and Colombia in the sense of algazara, bullicio, desorden 
(which bare fact is set down by Cuervo in the Apuntaciones, §677) and, 
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further, conjunto de ganado cimarrén o salvaje, lugar donde se reitine o 
refugia, querencia, ete. The meaning, it seems, reflects the period (six- 
teenth century primarily) when the French city of Rochelle was a 
“floreciente refugio de corsarios” (one of whom deflected the treasure of 
Montezuma from the hands of Charles V to those of Francis I), “centro 
de resistencia y de lucha contra el caiolicismo” (being the capital of the 
Huguenots), “centro de agresién, centro de bandolerismo y de revuelta.” 
Once more can it be said, “la palabra es siempre un testimonio de la his- 
toria,” as the author reminds us (p. 335). A quotation on the title page 
(“Non ha mala palabra, si non es a mal tenida; / vers que bien es dicha, 
si bien fuese entendida,” which comes from the Libro de buen amor, c. 64be, 
though Sefior Rosenblat does not indicate the quatrain number) represents 
his scientific point of view with respect to the title. There is an alpha- 
retical index of words and subjects (pp. 467-483) and a selective bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 451-465). 


Rosert K. SPaAvuLpIne 
Oakland, California 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Codices vindobonenses hispanici. A Catalogue of the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Catalan Manuscripts in the Austrian National Library in 
Vienna. By Walter C. Kraft. (Oregon State College Bibliographic 
Series, no. 4.) Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 1957: 64 
pages. 


During the centuries the House of Austria ruled Spain, paintings by 
Veldzquez and other art objects found their way to Vienna. Surprisingly 
enough, its National Library has no manuscripts of comparable merit: no 
illuminated books of devotion, few holograph codices, no collections of 
royal signatures, no magnificent bindings. Too often its manuscripts are 
copies either of printed books or of other manuscripts, at times in ab- 
breviated form. Yet the cartographical work of the Portuguese Joio 
Teixeira Alberndés would be prized in any library, as well as the Mayan 
dictionary of Diego Rején Arias. Lope de Rueda’s Comedias y didlogos 
offers a challenge to sleuthing. In 1515, Diego Gumiel was an active 
printer at Valencia, not far from the time both Rueda and Juan Timoneda 
were born. Dr. Kraft has not considered watermarks, so important in 
furnishing proper dates. A “linked-book” in the Library of The His- 
panic Society of America has the same contents. Comparison might give 
a clue to those lost editions of this early dramatist. The almost insur- 
mountable difficulty in transcribing unfamiliar proper names is to be seen 
in the rendering of “Pales” for “Gales,” the Spanish equivalent of “Wales,” 
and in “Crombeyer” for “Cromberger,” possibly the most famous of 
Spanish printers, beyond Juan de la Cuesta. That the reference for the 
Propalladia of Bartolomé Torres Naharro should not be to Dr. Gillet’s 
impressive study is a sad lapse. A tedious task which earns the respect of 
all librarians is Dr. Kraft’s listing of the contents of those volumes of 
miscellanies where important material so often lies buried indefinitely. 
All contributions to knowledge of manuscript resources are invaluable. 
Particularly weleome are listings of codices and printed books outside 
Spain. What Antonio Palau y Duleet did for printed books, Dr. Kraft 
may some day attempt for manuscripts. On behalf of consultants, he 
might be urged to adopt an alphabetical arrangement and the more useful 
order: Author, Title, Place, Date, Foliation, Size, and Descriptive Notes. 


Ciara Louisa PENNEY 
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Seudo Aristoteles, Poridat de las poridades. Edited by Lloyd A. Kasten. 
8. Aguirre Torre, Madrid, 1957: 93 pages. 


In this reworking of part of his doctoral thesis, Professor Kasten offers 
an introductory study, the text (of MS M), a facsimile reproduction of one 
page, and two appendices: the Poridat portion of MS O and the Catalan 
translation of the Poridat included in the Libre de la saviesa. 

In his Introduction, Kasten differentiates between the Secretum 
Secretorum and the Poridat as coming from different Arabic texts; dates 
the work as late thirteenth or early fourteenth century and therefore not 
due to influence of Jaime I of Aragon or Alfonso el Sabio; discusses the 
procedence of the text and its relation to similar writings of didactic 
moral literature from the Orient; explains the extraneous material con- 
tained in this espejo de principes; describes the four MSS in detail and 
gives as reasons for choosing MS M to edit its near completeness and 
greater legibility. 

As the Hebrew text is available already and the Arabic text is still in 
preparation, Professor Kasten has not made this a critical edition, but has 
given MS M changed only in a few regularizations of orthography. The 
inclusion of the Catalan translation in the volume makes available the 
necessary texts, as soon as the Arabic version is printed, for a critical edi- 
tion of this work which enjoyed an important position in the group of 
writings for the guidance of rulers in Medieval Spain. 

Professor Kasten regrets that distance made impossible a closer cor- 
rection of errors and the addition of a list of Errata. The reviewer re- 
grets that there is no indication of what may correctly be ascribed to 
Aristotle, but recognizes that this was no part of the editor’s purpose. 


J. P. Kevurr 


Cuentas de Gonzalo de Baeza, Tesorero de Isabel la Catélica. Edited by 
Antonio de la Torre and E. A. de la Torre. Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1955: I, 455 pages; II, 711 pages. 


The account books of Gonzalo de Baeza, the treasurer of Queen Isabel, 
for the years 1477-1504 are principally a record of personal expenses for 
clothing, jewelry, tapestries, and other objects of daily life. Occasional 
entries reflect interesting social customs of the period, such as the em- 
ployment of a collector of alms for prisoners of the Court, and sometimes 
inelude instances of patronage of the arts and humanities. Yet it appears 
that the Queen financially patronized very few writers. Of the two 
dramatists mentioned, Ifigo de Mendoza received grants ranging from 
8,000 to 150,000 maravedis “para su mantenimiento que su Alteza le man- 
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daba en cada un afio” from 1489 to 1500, although the accounts show that 
the payments were somewhat irregular. Gémez Manrrique is mentioned in 
connection with the marriage of the princess Isabel to the prince of 
Portugal. He ordered for the princess “una cenefa de capa” of 21,000 
maravedis and “una guarnigion para dos almaticas” of 61,016 maravedis, 
to be paid from the royal treasury. Large sums were extended to 
Hernando de Talavera, bishop of Avila and first archbishop of Granada, 
the confessor of the Queen, and author of various religious works; how- 
ever, the accounting methods employed do not indicate that these payments 
were cases of patronage for literary activity rather than the more prob- 
able expenditures incidental to the discharge of ecclesiastical offices. A 
certain Costana is mentioned, although it seems uncertain that this was 
the poet. The Francisco de Ziiiiga who received two grants from Isabel, 
in 1500 and 1503, respectively, was probably the same person as the court 
jester of Charles V and author of a burlesque chronicle. Grants were also 
given to relatives, principally children, of certain literary figures such as 
Hernando del Pulgar, Francisco de Madrid, and a Viseconde de Altamira, 
who is represented by various poems in the Cancionero castellano del siglo 
XV, edited by Foulché-Delbose. 
M. Rours LUuNDELIUS 


Textos medievais portuguéses e seus problemas. By Serafim da Silva 
Neto. Casa de Rui Barbosa, Rio de Janeiro, 1956: 177 pages. 


Professor Silva Neto’s book is intended for “os alunos das nossas 
Faculdades de Filosofia” (p. 11), but is not without value for the ex- 
perienced scholar. After discussing some elementary problems of editing 
and paleography, the author devotes over one third of the book to bibliog- 
raphies of Portuguese manuscripts. In a chapter entitled “Subsidios 
para uma bibliografia de manuscritos medievais portuguéses,” he lists over 
ninety important manuscripts (now located in various countries) and 
comments on sources, history, and branches of each item. A second chap- 
ter contains a list of medieval manuscripts, not in existence today, but 
printed during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Professor Silva 
Neto calls attention to the losses which medieval Portuguese literature has 
sustained, including the contents of entire libraries such as the library 
of Rey D. Duarte, the library of the Infante Santo (dated 1437), the 
Biblioteca medieval do Oratério de Sao Clemente das Penhas (three lists 
dated 1367, 1457, 1474), and the Biblioteca do Condestével D. Pedro de 
Portugal (1466). Finally, a hitherto unpublished fragment of a Livro 
das aves (late fourteenth century) appears photographically reproduced 
at the end of the book. Textos medievais . . . has, then, a triple utility. 
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It is not only a manual for students but a useful bibliography and an 
edition. 
JouN L. Gricssy, JR. 


La cultura y la literatura iberoamericanas. Editado por Luis Monguiéd. 
(University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles.) Coleccién 
Studium, No. 16. Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1957: 237 pags. 


Con este titulo aparece la Memoria del Séptimo Congreso del Instituto 
Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana que se reunié en Berkeley, en 
agosto de 1955. Algunos de los estudios de esta coleccién revelan més 
interés por lo cultural que por lo literario propiamente dicho, entre los 
cuales se hallan los siguientes: Kurt E. Levy, “Revuelta y tradicién: Dos 
valores del mosaico cultural iberoamericano”; A. Tamayo Vargas, 
“Maridtegui y la cultura peruana”; J. Ferrer Canales, “Tres nombres en 
Varona”; E. Garcia-Girén, “El modernismo como evasién cultural.” 
Pueden catalogarse como estrictamente literarios los que siguen a con- 
tinuacién: E. Anderson Imbert, “La originalidad de Tabaré”; Francisco 
Monterde, “El arte literario en la poesia de Diaz Mirén”; J. Jiménez 
Rueda, “El México de Gutiérrez Najera”; Jack H. Parker, “Manuel 
Antonio de Almeida, Balzac brasileiro.” Entre las contribuciones que se 
ciien mds al tema central del Congreso se encuentran: Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, “El signo de la cultura”; B. Gicovate, “El signo de la cultura 
en la poesia hispanoamericana”; Alfredo Roggiano, “La idea de la 
cultura en Baldomero Sanin Cano”; Gustavo Correa, “La novela indianista 
de Mario Monteforte Toledo y el problema de una cultura integral en 
Guatemala”; Gerald M. Moser, “O Novo deseobrimento do Brasil.” 


EvGenio CHaNnG-Ropricuez 


Homenaje a Pedro Henriquez Urea, 1884-1946. Revista Iberoamericana, 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 41-42, Enero-Diciembre 1956: 461 paginas. 


El érgano del Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana ha 
dedicado sus dos nimeros de 1956 publicados en un solo volumen a con- 
memorar el décimo aniversario de la muerte de Pedro Henriquez Ureiia. 

En la primera parte del homenaje intitulada “Evocacién y aprecio del 
Maestro,” Alfonso Reyes, Mariano Picén Salas, Arturo Torres Rioseco, 
Luis Alberto Sanchez y Andrés Iduarte ofrecen sus recuerdos del escritor 
antillano. Sobre su ideologia escriben Anibal Sanchez Reulet y Alfredo 
Roggiano, y acerca de varios periodos de su labor pedagégica en América 
dan amplia informacién José Antonio Portuondo, Rafael Alberto Arrieta, 
Féliz Lizaso, Luis Leal y Julio Jiménez Rueda. Otras valiosas con- 
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tribuciones incluidas en esta seccién son el “Resumen antolégico de la 
obra métrica de Pedro Henriquez Urefia” (pags. 149-158) hecho por 
Dorothy Clotelle Clarke y la “Crono-bibliografia de don Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia” (pAgs. 195-242) preparada por Emma Susana Speratti. 

En la segunda parte del homenaje que comienza en la pagina 243 
aparecen diversos estudios de investigacién literaria y linguistica ofrecidos 
a la memoria del maestro dominicano. Merecen especial mencién “Los 
euadros de costumbres y las malas costumbres” (pags. 245-259), de 
Germain Arciniegas, “Franklin en el mundo hispdnico” (p4gs. 319-371), 
por John E. Englekirk, “La poesia imaginista y el hai kai japonés” (pags. 
373-391), de Carlos Garcia Prada, y “Apuntes sobre el espafiol domini- 
eano” (pags. 417-429), por Tomas Navarro. 


EvGenio CHanG-Ropricuez 
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